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fotes. 
HARLEIAN MSS 

The recent tampering with these all-important 
documents, and the happy detection of the offender, 
revives public interest in a matchless collection 
Readers may accordingly care to see the Act of 
Parliament for their purch: 
Close Roll 28 George 11.—The Ti 

Museum and the Trustees of the Ha 

Manus ts, 

Whereas by an Act of Parliament made in the 
twenty-sixth year of the reign of his present Majesty 
intitled an Act for the Purchase of the Museum or 
Collection of Sir Hans 8 and of the Harleian Col- 
lection of Manuscripts, and for providing one general 
repository for the better reception and more convenient 
use of the said collections, and of the Cottonian Library 
and of the additions thereto, it was, amongst other 
things, enacted that out of the monies to be raised hy 
Virtue of the said Act the full and clear sum of ten 
thousand pounds should be psid by order of the 
thereby appointed for the purposes therein mentioned, 
and incorporated by the name of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, to the Trustees for Edward, Earl of 
Oxford and Earl Mortimer, and Henrietta Cavendish 

olles, intess of Oxford and Countess Mortimer, to 
whom by indenture quadrupartite, made the second day 
of August, in the eleventh year of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, and in the year of our Lord one th 
seven bundred and thirty-seven, the collect 
Scripts in the said Act described, and there 
to be called by the name of the Harl 
Manus ther things, ¢ 


collecti { manuscripts to be placed and 


se * 


ne 


l'ruatees 


isand 

y directed 
ian Collectior f 
ned the 
continue 


said 


] 


| the repository in which the C 


yn Of manu- | 


in 
‘ 


ttonian Library is in the 
said Act directed to be placed, and until the said reposi- 
tory shall be erected or provided in manner therein 
mentioned, to be preserved in the place where the same 
s now lodged, or in some other convenient place to be 
appointed by the Trustees by the said Act appointed, or 
the major part of them in a general meeting assembled, 
at the costs and charges of the said Trustees for the said 
Earl and Countess, and of the survivors or survivor of 
them, and the executors, administrators, and assigns of 
the eaid survivor, and of the person or persons to whose 
use the said sum of ten thousand pounds should be pay- 
able for the said collection; and whereas it was by the 
said Act further enacted that the said Harleian Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts, from and after the payment of the 
said sum of ten thousand pounds, should be vested in the 
l'rustees by the said Act appointed and their successors 
for ever. Now be it known unto all men by these pre- 
sents that we, Robert Harley and James West, Esquires, 
being the surviving Trustees for the said Earl and 
Countess in the said indenture mentioned, have this day, 
by the direction and appointment of the said Countess, 
testifyed by her executing these presents, rec'd by order 
in writing of the said Trustees of the British Museum 
the full and clear sum of ten thoueand pounds of lawfull 
money of Great Britain in consideration of and in full 
satisfaction for the eaid Harleian Collection of Manu- 
scripte, of which sum so by us rec’ed we do hereby 
acquit and discharge the said Trustees and their suc- 
cessora, and we, Henrietta Cavendish Ho!les, Countess 
of Oxford and Countess Mortimer, and Robert Harley 
and James West, do hereby remise and release to the 
eaid Trustees and their successors all such right, title, 
and interest, either at law or in equity, to and in the 
said Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, and the cata- 
logues, cabinets, bookcases, and other appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, as we or any of us have or had or 
might have or claim by, from or under the said inde’re 
juadrupartite, or by any other means what<oever. 

In witness whereof we have hereto set our hands and 
seals the thirteenth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, and in 
the twenty-seventh year of the reign of his Majesty King 
George the Second. 

H, Cavenpisu Hours, OxrorD 
AND MonrTIMeR, 

Ro, Harvey 

James West, 

Sealed and delivered by the within 
Countess of Oxford and Countess Mortimer, being 
first duly stampt in the presence of Joseph Briggs, 
William Leivere. Sealed and delivered by the within- 
named Robert Harley and James West, being first duly 
stampt in the presence of John Vardy, Js. Empson. 

And be it remembered that the first day of March, in 
the year above written, the afvuressid Robert Harley, 
Esquire, came before our said Lord the King in his 
Chancery and acknowledged the inde’e aforesaid and all 
and everything therein contained and specifyed in form 
above written, and also the inde’e aforesaid stampt ac- 
cording to the tenor of the statute made in the sixth 
year ot the reign of the late King and Queen William 
and Mary of England, and so forth. 

Inrolled the duy and year above written, 


named Henrietta, 


S. 


NOVA SCOTIA BARONETS 
This order was created by Charles I. in 1629, in 
order to promote what was called “ the plantation of 
the colony of Nova scotia or Aca lia. Asa bad 4) 
or decoration its possessors were allowed to wear 
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a broad orange-coloured ribbon round the neck 
and a badge pendent from it, In a scutcheon arg., 
a St. Andrew’s cross az., thereon an inescutcheon 
of the royal arms of Scotland with an imperial 
crown above the scutcheon, and encircled with the 
legend “Fax mentis honest gloria,” which was 
the motto of Henry, Prince of Wales. This may 
be seen depicted in the fine portraits by Sir Henry 
Raeburn of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, and 
Sir James Wellwood Moncrieff, a Lord of Session, 
and some thirty years ago I have seen it worn on 
public occasions by Sir William Forbes of Cragie- 
var. This motto is still borne by the baronetical 
family of Forbes of Pitsligo. 

In one of the most remarkable criminal trials 
ever known in the United Kingdom, that of 
Alexander Humphreys, claiming to be Earl of 
Stirling and Viscount Canada, which took place in 
Edinburgh in 1839, the panel, a Scotch term for 
the accused or prisoner, had claimed the privilege 
of creating baronets of Nova Scotia. One of those 
upon whom he had conferred this honour was his 
agent, Mr. Thomas Christopher Banks, to whom 
also he granted 16,000 acres of land in Nova 
Scotia, and who was the author of a work on 
* Dormant and Extinct Peerages.’ Samuel Warren, 
in an essay reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine 
of April, 1851, ‘The Romance of Forgery,’ appends 
the following note, from the obituary of the Times, 
November 13, 1854,concerning this individual, who 
doubtless was deeply implicated in the fabrication 
of the documents :— 

“On the 30th September, at Greenwich, in the 90th 

ear of his age, Thomas Christopher Banks, Baronet of 
oe Scotia, and Knight of the Holy Order of St, John 
of Jerusalem, Law Genealogist and Antiquarian,” 
Though it was proved from the evidence that the 
documents and charters were forgeries, yet it did 
not appear clearly that the accused was actually 
guilty, though he must have been accessory, and 
a verdict of “‘ Not Proven” was brought in, which 
exactly met the case. The panel was consequently, 
to use Scottish legal phraseology, ‘‘ assoilzied sim- 
pliciter and dismissed from the bar.” 

There is an excellent account of this remarkable 
case in ‘Modern State Trials,’ vol. i., by W. C. 
Townsend, M.A., Q.C., a book published by the 
lamented author only a few days before his death 
in 1850, and in ‘ Miscellanies, Critical, Imagina- 
tive, and Juridical,’ vol. ii., by Samuel Warren, 
reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, analyzing 
the case and displaying much legal acumen. 
Perhaps the tombstone forgeries furnished him 
with some hints or ideas for his clever story ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year.’ Both of these accounts are 
worth careful and attentive perusal, and form an 
excellent exercise for the mind. The latter able 
writer and lawyer, Mr. Warren, refers to another 
account of it as ‘‘ elaborate and authentic,” forming 


an octavo volume and entitled “ Report of the 


| 
| 


Trial of Alexander Humphreys or Alexander, 
claiming the title of Earl of Stirling, &c., by 
Archibald Swinton, Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh, 
1839.” The trial occupied six daye, before the 
High Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh, from 
Monday to Saturday, April 29, 1839. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422- 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402: viii, 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242.) 

Vol. XXVI. 

In the “List cf Writers,” after “Bishop of 
Peterborough ” add elect. 

Pp. l4a, 15a. Biham. Perhaps Bytham. 

P. 30a. “ Domus Conversorum.” The explana- 
tion here given of this phrase is not the accepted 
one. 

Pp. 35a, 66b. For “Ravenspur” read Raven- 
spurn. It was near the modern Spurn Point, 
and can hardly be said to be “not far south of 
3ridlington.” 

Pp. 39 b, 260 b. For “ Bishopsthorpe” 
Bishopthorpe. 

P. 87b. ‘‘ Fisher was beheaded on 22,” add 
June. 

P. 96a. Reims. P. 105b. Rheims. 

P. 10La, Mepeham. P. 118b. Meopham. 

P. 115. See Dixon and Raine, ‘ Archbishops of 
York,’ i. 215, sqq. 

Pp. 133-4. Richard Baxter says that when he 
first read Henshaw’s ‘ Meditations,’ and such witty 
things, he tasted little sweetness in them, “though 
now I can find much” (‘Conversion,’ 1658, “To 
the Reader”). 

Pp. 173 a, 
Catholic. 

P. 174a. A MS. lute book by Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Gent. Mag., January, 1816. 

P. 175 a. For “ Biothanatos” read Biathanatos 


read 


204 a. Catholic, i.¢., Roman 





(xv. 228 a). 

P. 175a. Owen thanks Herbert of Cherbury for 
| praising his verses (‘Epigrams,’ second Coll., 19, 
| and another third Coll., i. 37). 
| P.178a. One of the books left by Herbert of 
| Cherbury to Jesus Coll., Oxon., was lately offered 
for sale by a second-band bookseller. 

Pp. 178-9. Richard Baxter says that in writing 
his ‘De Veritate’ Herbert showed the world how 
little he esteemed of verity (‘Reform’d Pastor, 
1656, p. 271). See Morell, ‘ Hist. Mod. Phil, 
i. 169. 

P. 180 a ‘De Tribus Impostoribus.’ See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. viii. 347, 449-53. 

P. 187 b. Herbert’s ‘Country Parson’ forms 
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part of ‘The Clergyman’s Instructor,’ 
third edition, 1824. 

P. 21a, Other books annotated i in MS. by the 
Earl of Pembroke : Ralegh’s ‘ Hist. of the World,’ 
1614 (‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. iv. 359) ; Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ 
1632 (in the “late James Cross ley’s lib). J. O. 
Halliwell had others, 

P. 216 b. For “ Franke” read Frank 

P. 227 b. Owen has an epigram on the marriage 
of William, Earl of Pembroke, es Mary, daughter 
of the Earl of Salop (first C Yoll., 30). 

P. 243a. More extracts bed the Heyricke 
Letters in Assoc. Archit. Soc. Papers, v. 299-307. 

P. 247b. For “Cestrensis” read Cestriensis 
xxi. 59 b), 

P, 260 b. For “Piercy” read Percy. “S. 
Webster of Thomas Hudson,” some mistake. 

P. 260. Bishop Newton of Bristol dedicated to 
Archbishop Herring his book on ‘ Prophecies,’ 
1754. 

P. 273 a. Herschel. 
435-6. 

Pp. 274-5. R. H. Herschell printed a reply to 
Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, 1842. 

Pp. 282-3. James Hervey. Whitefield was 
mo. of Dummer about the same time. Among 
those who replied to ‘Theron and Aspasio’ was 
Sandeman, 2 vols. 8vo., 1768. His ‘ Meditations’ 
were versified by T. Newcombe, 1757, and by 
Cocking of Redruth,"1813 ; 
them, ‘Life of Wesley,’ 1858, i. 31; defence of 
his books, against Ludlam, in Overton, ‘ True 
Churchmen,’ 1802, chap. vii. sec. 3s John Cole, 
of Scarborough, published 2 vols. of ‘ Herveiana,’ 


Clar. Pr., 


See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 


1822-3, and a vol. of his ‘ Letters,’ 1829; Ryle, | 


, 


‘Christian Leaders,’ 1869, pp. 328-57; Miller, 
‘Singers and Songs,’ 206 ; Hervey’s ‘ Letters’ 
were edited by Lieut. Burges, 1811; his ‘Life’ 
was written by Rev. John Brown; his ‘ Works’ 
appeared in 7 vols., 1797, with life by Rev. W. 
Agutter. See Toplady’s * Works,’ 1841, pp. 49, 
222; Vaughan’s ‘ Life of Robinson,’ 1815, p. 15. 

P. 286 b. Hervey — Middleton. See ‘ Gray,’ 
by Mason, 1827, p. 156. 

P. 293 a. Denham addresses a satirical poem to 
the Five Members, 
name, See Z. Grey’s ‘ Hudibras.’ 

P. 294, Harrator : query Harton? 
wood : query Easingwold ? 
_P. 310. J. T. J. Hewlett. 
iL, iii, His eldest daughter is living. 


Easing- 


Pp. 310-1. Lady Hewley. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ 
S. xi. 332. 

Pp. 311-2. Hewson. See Z. Grey’s ‘ Hudibras.’ 

P. 314a, For “Smale’s” read Smales’s 

P. 314. John Hey. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L..,’ 
430-1, Overton's ‘True Churchmen,’ second 


edition, 1802, was directed 
Norrisian Lectures, 
P. 315 b. William Hey. 


partly against his 


Southey’s opinion of | 


and mentions Haslerig by | 


See ‘N. & Q,,’ 6" S. | 


See W. Wilberforce’s 


‘Life and Letters’; ‘ Life of Rev. Tho. Dykes,’ 
1849. William Hey, Canon of York and Arch- 
| deacon of Cleveland, who died in 1882, was a 
| grandson of W. H. 
P. 320 b. Lincolnense. Query Lincolniense? 
P. 335a. For “Longen Dale” read Longden- 

dale. 
| P. 348b. Hickeringill. On ‘Naked Truth’ 
controversy see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. v, 362. See 
Grosart’s ‘ Marvell’; Thoresby’ 3 ‘Corresp.’; Gent. 
Maqg., 1832, i. 341; Dr. Fullwood’s ‘ Leges Anglise’ 
was in answer to H.’s ‘Naked Truth,’ part ii.; 
‘ Dialogue between Philautus and Timotheus in 
defence of Dr. Fullwood against Phil Hickeringill,’ 
1681. Some of H.’s tracts were used in evidence 
on the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, 1710. 

Pp. 350 b, 375 b, For “ Wheeler” read Wheler. 

P. 353. Hickes. Nos. 31 and 32 of the Free- 
Thinker, 1718, are directed against Hickes and his 
friends. Blackwall calls him “that universal and 
judicious scholar” (‘Sacr. Class.,’ 1737, i. 25). 
Dr. Zouch intended to write his life, and made col- 
lections (Wrangham, vol. i. p. Ixxii ; Wrangham’s 
own account of George and John, ii. 359-65; and 
also 102, 191, 208). 

P. 357a. C. Hickman. 
114. 

P. 369 b. Higgins’s ‘ Apol. for Mohamed’ (not 
“ Mohammed”) produced replies from R. M. 
Beverley (to which H. replied in turn); Rev. G. 
Wyatt, of Burghwallis (1829); and Rev. Dr. 
Inchbald, Doncaster (1830). Higeine was buried 
at Wadwortb, near Doncaster. 
| P. 372a. Edw. Higginson, sen., was the first 
schoolmaster of the Rev. Tho. Mozley. See his 
* Reminisc.’ (country), 1885. 


See Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 





P. 386. Hildrop. More in Top. and Gen., 
iii. 433. 
P. 387. The late Rev. James Hildyard, I be- 


lieve, informed me that he was not born at Wine- 
stead; but I cannot lay my hands on the 
|memorandum. James Davies (q¢.v.), of Moor 
| Court, was a pupil of his, and dedicated to him 
|his ed. of Terence. See ‘Illust. News of the 
| World Port. Gallery.’ 

| P. 402. Joseph Hill. See ‘ 
; 120-1. 

P. 405 a. Bishop Wilkins quotes N. 
‘ Philos. Epicur.’ in ‘ New World,’ i. 64. 

P. 406 a. There are accounts of Hawkstone by 
J. W. Salmon (in verse), 1796, and by T. Roden- 
hurst, seventh ‘edition, 1802. See ‘Life of W. 
Wilberforce ’; Benson’s ‘ Life of Fletcher’; Grim- 
shawe’s ‘ Life of Richmond,’ sixth edition, 1829, 
pp. 51-2; Owen’s ‘ Life of T. Jones, of Creaton,’ 
1851, pp. 70, 209. 

P. 408 a. Robert Hill’s ‘ Pathway to Piety’ was 
repr. by Pickering, 1847. 

P. 411. Rev. Rowland Hill. ‘ Life,’ by Sidney, 
1834 (not 1833”); ‘Life,’ by Charlesworth, 1877; 


siog. Leodiensis,’ 


Hill’s 
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Miller, ‘Singers and Songs,’ 289-92 ; Jay’s ‘Life selves, and of the Iso Lilly 
of Winter,’ 1843, p. toberts’s ‘Me H ' ; a z - r ea I. Lon i ‘4. 
More,’ third editwn, iv. 275; Berridge's aie 1 bia . . Mag 

* Works,’ 1864, p 421, 449, 5 Life of vols. 1799-4 ae 





Dean Milner,’ 1842, pp. 253, 25 


t 


P. 417b. Sabden. Salden (xi. 148 , Celestial Scien f A-t ry, t Artof setting a Figur 


P. 421. Sam. Hill. Probably the Mr. Hill ey y Time proposed, how to Calculate Nativities 
mentioned in Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 177. . \stt s Pocket Companion. T Spirit of Pa 

P. 428. See ‘ Letters of Junius.’ ridge. including Pertridye’ Upus Ref rmatum, Nativit 

P. 431. Henry Hills. See ‘N. & Q., 6" 5S. Tables, Kc. Printed for the London Astrolog'c 


xX. ‘ Sante 


ix., 3 
P. 442 b, Does not “drawing” come after hang-| | Astrologica opuscula tiqua, Fragmentum Astr 





ing ) i eK n reed yom 1 i ' r r et 3 a } 
» . oh Cole f Se orouut issued | | : ame Lae . : es ¥ 
P. 443 b. John » OF s arborough, i ' | Rationem sit accommodanda Liber Regum de signific 
“Memoirs of Hinderwell,’ with his fug tive pieces, | tionibus Planetarum, et Liter Hermetis. Praga, 1564 
1826. W. C. B. Astrological Institutions; being a P Isngog 
the whole As Science. By a Student . 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIO Astr icum Speculum exhibeus & ilorum As " 

GRAPHY OF ASTROLOGY. pectuum Planetarum Proprietates, Virtutermn, Effaciar “” 

8 Ths 192 158 14) in Tempestate et Aeris Mutatione, &<« Ear 

woes Em S, Be. Eee, | _— : Astro-Meteoric Journal, a Repertory of Science, Lit 

During many years I have collected the titles of | rature, and Art, 1867-8, 

works on astrology. The following are not u a. Ast nica Curiosa y Description und Leas 

cluded in Mr. Peppir’s list. All astrological enciz, 16,7. ; i 9, )— J 
] i h les by D Dee. Lilly Astrology. Article in ‘ Encyclopxdia Britannica, iN 

aimanacs anc ephemeride ry r. wo Sees Astrology and Magic An article of 47 pp. in t 7” 

Partridge, &c., are omitted :— low, nstep Meanie. 1008 prints ari 

Abiosi, Joannis, Neapolis Regni ex ba » Mathe- As gy, Reasons for | fin; alsoa rd or Tw annoying 








maticarum Professoris Artium et Me I Doctoria, | upon Astrological Books. 184 nonsense, 
us in Astro'ogie defensionet ‘ Vaticinioa Astrology. Several Cases of Conscience concerning Pairy. f, 
Diluvio usque ad Christi annos 1702 Venetiis $ Astrologie and Seekers into Astrology Answered. |! And I ~ 
Ablainung und Widerlegung der Astr iw Judiciarm. | a Friend of the Truth. London, 1659. ; jo 
Aug+purg, 1654. _ Astrology as it is, notas it has been represented. 
Acta Eruditorum, Astrological Des« ion of each | Compendium of Rules and Inatructions. 6 
Month of the Year, January to December, its Astro- Astrology. Inetitutions of M emati Experiments 
logical Signs, Prognostics. Lips., 1686 extracted from the Experiments and Observations 
Adepts in Alchemystical Philosophy, Lives of, with Guid ' Bor stue, Haly, Claudius, Ganivetus, and mat 
Selection of Celebrated Astrological Treatices, London, | othere 164 


ISsl4. Aubrey, John, Miscellanies, viz.. Day Fatalities 
Agrippa, Cornelius, De Occulta Philosophia, item de | Umens, Apparitions, Spirits, Second Sight, ar i others 








Caeremoniis Magicis; also, Magiac Natura le Fascina- | London, 1857 
tionibus, de Incantatione et Acjuratione, &c Lugd., B., J Hagiastrologia;: or, the most Sacred an : 
1531. Div Scien f Astrology Asserted, Vindicated, a1 t. was 
Agrippa, M, Cornelius. The Vanity of Arts and/| Excused. 1630, Pa sda] 
Sciences, Astrology, Chiromancy, Divination, &c. 167t BV Table of Astrologics! Houses of Heaven, car airy, f 
Alabaster, William 4 Booke of t S Plan - | fully composed, and every | , . a Ta And I'll g 
or, Seven Wandering Meteors of Wi Alabaster’s Wit | 8 ving the Ascension of the Sun and t Ease ——— " 
Retrograded or Removed, 1598 r y nd title, | Dignities of the Planets, composed for the Benefit 4 = f ridg 
William Alabaster's Seven Motives Removed and ¢ such as delight in Astr 4 “2 On rea 


futed, by John Racster Barrett, Francis. Tl lagnue r, Celestial Ie 
Albohali Arabis Astrologie de Judicii 3s Nativatum | tel cer, being a Comp'ete System of Occult P 
Liber. Noriberge, 1516 phy, containing the Anci and Modern | 
Albohazen Haly Filii Abenragel Libri de Judiciis | the Cabalistic Art, Natur nd Celestial M 18 
Astrorum. Basile, 1/5 Another edition, 175 
Albumassar Flores Astrologie. Venetiis 1490 and Bart lL me Patrie, Rev Anziici de rum 





1495. prietatibus. Nuremberg, 1519 
Arcandam or Alcandrin, Famous Doctor and | rt Bis , Jobr The Marrow of Astr », in iW 
Astrolegian. The most Excelent, Profitat {Pleasant | ] : rein is ntained the Natures Sigt 
Booke, to finde the Fatall Destiny, Constellation, Com- nd Planets, with t ' veral ; t r Ang a 
plexion, and Natural Inclination of every Man and | according to their respective Hierarchys i the Met “€nough 1 


Childe, by his Birt! Now turned out French into | of Directions according to the Egyptians and Cha jeans Pottidge stic 
our Vulgar Tongue by W. Warde. 1575 with several other useful Examples; also a aie 
Aristotle’s Book of Problems, with other Astrologers, | Houses ] 
&e. N.d, 1658 ; . 
Astrologer, The. London, 18 l | shop, John, An Appendix to the Marrow of Ast BEHOLr 
Astrologer, The, of the Nineteenth Ce ry r, Com logy 1688 , : hess on 
pendium of Astrology, Geoman« ke, 1 nt. Charles Viecell a Work Atheist 


. ar 
Astrologer’s, The, Guide. 1556 Apparitions, Improbability of Witches Fate, Fortun 


Astrologers. Lives of Elias Ashmole, William Lilly,| &c. 1659. 
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in qu i 
gorum hac in parte delucidatur, Ciu accessit Hermes 
Tri gistus de Decubitu Infirmorum, Parie ‘ 

I 1, Jol L.A Divination by the E re 
Figur A-tr " Brand's ‘ Popular A 3 
vol 18] 

B at Jata f Var M r a‘ . 

{ Astrol ey. 

Bror 1 i i \ ea c i Spec “ r 
His ry \ i: ur a, Pr cles, and | 

1 Revelations, Cunning Delusions of tl 
B.D, A f but True A 

t D nd Minute of tl i Jesu 

rist, with Ta ri Another ed 

Butler, J Astrology Sacred Science, showing the 
Excellency and great Benefit thereof, when it is rightly 
understood and religiously observed. 1680, 


EverarD Home CoLemayn. 


»S "GYPSY Si RCERY.’ (Se e 7' >. xi. 


rd lly endorse the praise the KE, ditor of 

gives to this delightful book. The mis- 

however, as is there pointed out, very 
Sometimes they result in absolute 
1. (p. 204 
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And I'll give ye a spintle ry god end, 
This ia oy three ti the Cly lal sasant 
ploug! because | b eves tha n getting 
of the fourth furrow those good things will be 
pread out on the grass’ (Chambers’s * Popular 
sbymes, Scotland,’ third edition, p, 16). 


‘god end” of a Clydesdale peasant 
I ar Py not imagine. My edition of 


bambers is one of the most recent, but not dated. 
there, on p. 


323, I find 


It was till lately believed by the ploughmen of 
: lale that if they repeated the rhyme 

Pairy, fair , baker a bannock and roast! 1 ] 
And | gie ye a 8] artle aff my gad end, 

te several times, on turning their cattle at t termina 
ns of ridges, they would fi a Pre] red for 
e™ on reaching the end of the fourth fu w 
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familiar to students of seventeent 


rature, is described by Dr. Murray as 
It may be worth recording that I 
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heard it used a day or two ago by a woman in the 
lower middle class, whose conversation with a 
friend in a waiting-room at a railway station was 


idible to all bystanders. She spoke of the situa- 
ion of some common friend as “ less be’olding,” 
n the sense of more independent. These archaisms 
ry ilgarisn die har I. J. E I Hol KILN, 


‘How TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 

[his possibility has in late years been enforced in 
s book that has attained great popularity. In 
Luxury, Pride, and Vanity, the Bane of the 
British Nation,’ second edition, London, circa 1736, 
there is this passage (p. 5() : 

* After all that I have said, I am not afraid to ad- 

t Proposition ; that 3 possible for those who 


The tract from which I have quoted this anticipa- 
n is @ very curious one, and includes some in- 
teresting references to the social condition of 
gland in the first half of last century, 
Witiiam E, A. Axoyx 


Lapy Ospatpeston.—The register of Old 
St. Pancras, co. Middlesex, contains this entry 
* Lady Osbalson Sophia More buried Ap. 29, 1750 
It is probable that this lady, whose maiden name 
was Sophia More, was the widow of Sir Charles 
Osbaldeston, fifth and last baronet, who died 
ssueless, April 7, 1749. — Burke, * Extinct 
Baronetage,’ 1844, p. 

Danitet Hipwewu. 


SINGULAR Screrstition.—I find the following 
strange story among some newspaper cuttings, un- 
fortunately undated, but it must have occurred not 
many years ago, and was taken from the Globe :— 





Adelaide Amy Terry, servant to Dr. Williams, of 
Brentford, was sent to a neighbour with a message on 
Sunday evening, and as she did not return nd was 
known to be very short sighted, it was feared she had 
iillen into the canal, which was dr agg 1 but without 
succes. On Tuesday an old barge woman suggested that 
‘ if of bread in which so juicksilver had been 
l lshould be floated in the water, This was done, and 

af ame stationary at a certain spot. The dragging 


was resumed there, and the body recovered, 
[ had imagined this means of discovering the 
reabouts of a drowne 7 body peculiar to the 
her folk of the south of Ireland, where on two 
separate occasions I knew it to be resorted to, and 


h time successfully [ heard nothing of the 
juicksilver, only of the loaf becoming attracted, as 
t were, above the place where the drowned man 
lay. I am curious to learn if this superstition, as it 


alled, is generally known to the readers of 


iN & QO? C. A. Wu 


\YFISH AND Cr All dictionaries 
ersist in giving these two words as synonymous, 
1 the teeth of present usage, simply because, I 





pr ume, naturalists have decree i that it shall be 
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so. The crayfish is a freshwater crustacean, about | They are, I am told, in common vogue among 
two or three times the size of a prawn, and the | certainorder of cyclists,and there seems a possibility 
crawfish is a large seawater crustacean, described | that, like bus and pram, they will sooner or later 
by naturalists as the ‘‘spiny lobster,’’ to which, | eat their way into our language. It may be re 
however, they forgot to assign a special name | membered that, as a substitute for pram, I had in 
while they were bestowing two on the other. Such | a previous note suggested babicle. But it is now 
is the distinction now well established among the | clear that babicle is altogether too long a word; 
tradespeople who sell fish and the public who bvy | and if it is at once to be contracted into bake, the 
it. Crayfish is sold by the dozen, and crawfish | remedy becomes worse than the disease. 
singly. Dealers in fish, not being supplied by| There is, however, one bright speck on the 
scientific men with a name for a particular article | horizon. (ent has been for many generations s 
in their line of business, had to find one for| common enough word with “our masters,” but has 
themselves, and they hit upon that useless never penetrated the ranks of the “upper ten.” 
duplicate ‘‘ crawfish.” The ordinary lobster bas | Is it too much to hope that, in like manner, suck 
claws, the spiny lobster has none, This difference | abominations as pram and bike may be relegated 
between the two lobsters was of itself important | to the class of vulgarisms of which gent is a lead. 
enough to call for a special denomination, just as | ing example / HotcomBe Incvesy. 
in the case of the ordinary or double-humped | 
camel, and the dromedary or one-humped camel. 
When common sense and common usage unite 
against the dictates of scientists, science is, or 
ought to be, nowhere. “ Arising out of the recent publication of Dr. Smiles'’s 
The reverse happened with regard to coco and work,‘ A Publisher and his Friends,’ an unsolved quet 
. , , : tion has once more come to the front, Every one knows 
cacao, two very different things, which bo anists | that the late Lord Beaconsfield signed himself in his 
had rightly distinguished under these different | younger days, as his father did to the end, ‘ D' Israeli’ 
names (retained by the French), and which the but it has never been completely traced when and why 
tradespeople blunderingly included under the one this was made into ‘ Disraeli.’ On the monument of the 
name of cocoa. Common usage alone has sanc- | 8#tesmans sister, who died in 1859, the spelling ‘ D'le 
: : raeli’ is retained, although many years previously it had 
tioned this vulgar spelling with a twofold COD- | been altered by the politician; and even as late as 1564, 
fusing meaning ; yet lexicographers do not ignore} Mr, Gladstone, writing to the late Abraham Hayward, 





D'Israeti: Disraevi.—The following extract 
from the ‘‘ London Letter” of the Birmingham 
Post may furnish food for inquiry :— 


it entirely, as they do the proper distinction | referred to ‘ D’Ieraeli.’ Perhaps even more recent it- 
between crayfish and crawfish. | stances could be found of the older use being retained.’ 
F. E. A. Gasc. | Pouiticiay. 

Brightor . an " 

oe Tae Hox. anv Rev. Epwarp Towns#es), 


D.D., Dean or Norwicu. —The fifth son of 
| Charles, second Viscount Townshend, by his 
second marriage with Dorothy, daughter of Robert 
Walpole, Esq., of Houghton, co. Norfolk, and 
sister of the minister, Sir Robert Walpole, be 
graduated at Cambridge, from Trinity College, 
M.A. 1742/3, proceeding D.D. 1761. Ordained 
priest by the Bishop of Norwich in Caius College 
Chapel, Cambridge, November 6, 1743, Mr. 
Townshend was subsequently instituted, on the 
presentation of the king, to the rectory of Pulham 
St. Mary, co. Norfolk, April 10, 1746, and to the 
rectory of Tyvetshall, in the same county, 
April 16, 1750 (P.R.O., ‘Liber Institutionum, 
series ©, vol. i. pp. 289b, 302 b) He was 
nominated a Prebendary of Westminster Novem 
ber 27, 1749, appointed Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet in November of the following year, and 

Bike AND Trike.—Literary purists may grieve | Dean of Norwich by Jetters patent bearing date 
in silence or vainly endeavour to kick against | Whitehall, March 10, 1761. He married, in the 
the pricks, but it is tolerably certain that very | parish church of Chelsea, co. Middlesex, on May +, 
many of our long words in daily use will undergo | 1747, Mary Price, of St. Margaret’s, West minster, 
@ process of contraction or abbreviation in perfect | daughter of Brigadier-General Price, and by her 
disregard of euphony or derivation. The two} had issue a son Edward, in holy orders, who mat 
words, phonetically spelt, at the head of this| ried, March 24, 1789, Louisa, youngest daughter 
note are contractions of bicycle and tricycle. | of Sir William Milner, second baronet ; and ive 


LieprRAUVEN MILCH.—Some erroneous statement 
concerning the origin of the name Liebfrauenmilch 
as applied to a celebrated Rhenish wine having 
occurred to me, it may perhaps deserve to be | 
memorized by you how such a name came to be 
attributed to it. Far from having preserved a 
remnant of primitive pagan religion, it has simply 
arisen from the first place where this special wine 
was originally grown, viz., from the vineyard of 
the cemetery or churchyard surrounding the 
Liebfrauenkirche at Worms on the Rhine, so called, 
like Notre Dame, because it had been dedicated | 
to the Virgin Mary. Truly such a consecrated 
spot appeared to be not unworthy to bring forth 
the fruit of a vine which could serve to the faith- 
ful members of that Church at their Eucharist like 
the milk of their mother does to infants. K. X. 
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daughters, Mary; Elizabeth; Henrietta, who died 


Whitton, co. Norfolk, Esq.; and, seeondly, 
Jane 7, 1779, to Thomas Fauquier, Esq.; and 
Lacy, who died unmarried. Dr. Townshend died 
on January 27, 1765, and was buried three days 
later in Bath Abbey. Dawiet Hipwetu, 


34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


RapcuirFE Trave.tiinc Fettows.—Being en- 
gaged in collecting materials for an account of the 
older fellows on this foundation in the University 
of Oxford, I shall be obliged to any one who will 
direct me to further sources of information about 
the following :— 

1. James Stephens, Corpus, elected 1725, re- 
signed 1731. 

2. Nathaniel Hickman, Queen’s, elected 1731, 
vice Stephens; never took a medical degree ; died 


MSS., and belonged to the family of Hickman, 
baronet, Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 

3. John Kidby, Balliol, elected 1735 ; accord- 
ing to Musgrave Obit., Lond. Mag. and Gent. Mag. 
ws F.R.S., practised at Garlick Hill, City of 
London, and died 1762. 

4. John Colwell, Trinity, elected 1770 ; living 
at Plymouth 1779, according to Med. Register of 
hat date, and died Bodmin 1817, according to 
Gent, Mag. 

5. James Robertson, Balliol, elected 1780 
asumed name of Barclay, 1799, Munk, Roll. of 
Coll. Physicians), Physician St. George’s Hospital, 
mentioned in ‘ Life of John Hunter ; died 1827. | 
6. John Wickham, New, elected 1801. Men- 
tioned apparently in Ottley’s ‘ Life of Ed. Jenner,’ 
i. 38, and ‘The Healing Art,’ ii. 72. 

7. George Hall, Pembroke, elected 1822. Pub- 
thed 1852 ‘An Excursion from Jericho to the 
Kained Cities of Geraza and Ammon.’ 

50 many of these Radcliffe fellows went into 
ither lines of life, or died prematurely, that it is 
difieult to trace them. Those who want to see a 
‘wmplete list of them will find it in the Oxford 

alversity Calendar for 1860. J. B. Nias. 


Portrairs Wantep.—Can any readers of your 
Mper furnish me with, or tell me where to obtain, 
Sopy of a portrait or miniature of Col. John 
daunt, who raised the 47th Regiment in 1741, 
tof Col. Peregrine Lascelles, who succeeded him 
athe command? The regiment was raised by 
"arant of January 3, 1741, and it 1s supposed 





1746, according to Musgrave’s Obituary, Brit. Mas. | 


in the vicinity of Stirling. As, however, there is 


unmarried ; Charlotte, married, first, May 12,| some doubt on this point, I should be glad of 
1773, in Lambeth Chapel, to John Norris, of | authentic details of this. 


£24 
H. Hopekinson, 
Major, 47th (N. Lancashire) Regt. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers learned 
in heraldry kindly help me to the quarterings of 
the mother and father of Sir Allan Napier MacNab, 
who was Prime Minister of Canada, and also the 
quarterings of his wife, who was a Stewart ? 

G. WaKELING. 

Sumburgh Lodge, Balham. 


Book Wantep.—Where can I see : 

“The Compleat Musick Master, being Plain, Easie, 
and Familiar Rules for Singing and Piaying on the most 
useful Instruments now in Vogue, Viz. Violin, Flute, 
Haut-Boy, Bass-Viol, Treble- Viol, Tenor-Viol, Contain- 
ing likewise a Hundred choice Tunes, and fitted to each 
Instrument, with Songs for two Voices ; and a Shatoon 
of the late Mr. Morgan’s, never before Printed. Tx 
which is added, a Scale of the Seven Keys of Musick, 
shewing how to Transpose any Tune from one Key to 
another, With a Preface, and the words Corrected by 
the late Mr. Thomas Brown. Printed for John Nutt near 
Stationers Hall, and sold at most Musick-shops in Town. 
Price stich’d 2s.” 
Advertised in Defoe’s Review, Saturday, September 
16, 1704. H. H. 8. 


‘DIOGENES IN SEARCH OF AN Honest Man.’— 
Can any of your readers inform me respecting a 
line engraving on copper of ‘ Diogenes in search 
of an Honest Man,’ which I have in my possession / 
There are three figures, half-size, in the background, 
very much of a Flemish character. The title runs, 
Published April 1, 1792, by W. Sharp, London; 
W. Sharp, sculp. Is this taken from any picture ? 

Ep. Hopczs. 


Joun Freperick Ross, born 1787, in 1820 
obtained from Frederick William III. of Prussia 
the diploma of Count. During the Congress of 
Vienna, December 20, 1814, he saved the king 
** from being assassinated by a foreign adventurer.” 
This is only casually noticed in German works 
Where can a full account be found, with the name 
of the adventurer? Count Ross was well known 
in Berlin, and died there 1848. F. N. R. 


Harttey Westrietp, Hampsuire.—In the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ s.v. “ Back- 
house, William,” this place is given as the home 
of his wife’s father. Is Hartley Westfield a mis- 
print, an alias for, or a different place from, 
Hartley Wespall ? C, S. Warp. 

Wootton St, Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


FrigsLtanp.—In Cervantes’s romance ‘ Persiles’ 
the hero is a son of the King of Iceland, and the 
heroine a daughter of the King of Friesland. The 
latter name seems to refer to an imaginary island, 
which is marked in Bleauw’s map of Europe, lying 
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about two hundred miles south-west of Iceland, 
and the same distance south-east of Greenland. 
Not only is it clearly outlined, there are no fewer 
than ten places on it named, Can any one give 
me other references to it in literature ? 

J. C. OvipHant. 


Gorcet.—I shall be much obliged for any in- 
fomation as to the wearing of the gorget by officers 
of the British army. During what years was it 
worn, and on what occasions ; how fastened to the 
tunic ; and what device or badge was engraved on 
it? 
laurel leaves. Were regimental special devices ever 
engraved on the gorget ? Lieut Divistoy. 

Doptey anp Asntoy,—Under 1556 Machyn 
(‘ Diary ') writes 

“ The iiij day of Aprel! was a pre 

thrugh London of serten gentyllmen, the 
over the See, as trayturs ; the furst was Hare [ Harry 
Dudley, Crystoffer Aston the elther, and Crystoffer Aston 
the yonger,” Xc. 
These “ gentyllmen” were concerned in a plot for 
deposing Queen Mary and placing her sister Eliza- 
beth on the throne ; and Henry Dudley is sup- 
posed to have been a younger son of John, Lord 
Dudley, alias “ Lord (Quondam.” 

Mr. Adlard, in his book on the Sutton-Dudleys, 
asserts that after(Queen Mary’s death Henry Dudley 
returned to England and married the daughter of 
Christopher Ashton, his fellow conepirator. I very 
much wish to know on what authority Mr. Adlard 
makes this statement. He cites none. Also, I 
should be glad to learn to what family of Ashton 
or Aston these two Christophers belonged. 

H. Sypney Grazeproox. 

Grove Park, Chiswick, 


in London clamation 


GuisporovcH.—Can any of your readers inform 
me of the origin or derivation of this name? The 
place is situate in Yorkshire. ONESIPHORUS. 


Mapame Vestris.—Mr. Walford says in ‘Old 
and New London,’ vol. vi. p. 527, that Francesco 
3artolozzi, the Florentine engraver, was the father of 
this celebrated actress. Was she not the daughter 
of Gaetano Bartolozzi, the engraver’s son? She 
was educated at Manor Hall, in Fulham Road. 
Can any reader say where she was living at that 
time? Did she ever reside at Cambridge Lodge, 
North End, the residence of Francesco Bartolozzi? 
Any information bearing on the engraver’s re- 
sidence at North End would also oblige. Please 
reply direct. Cuas. Jas. Férer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Priest aNpD Net.—The following story, which | 


is given in a grocer’s almanack for this year, bas a 
familiar sound, but I have failed to trace it in any 
original. It has an interest other than intrinsic, 
from the fact that Browning has used a variant, in 





wyche fled | 


| afterward, on entering his apartment, said, “ Where 


| the net,” replied Gruignoli, “when the fish is 


All I have seen bear the initials “G.R.” and | 


which the priest is replaced by a Pope, in ‘ Aso. 
lando.’ Gruignoli, the son of a fisherman, a priest 
in a rich abbey in Florence, had a net spread 
every day on the table of his apartment, to put 
him, as he said, in mind of his origin. The abbot 
dying, this dissembled humility procured Gruig. 
noli to be bis successor, and the net was used no 
more. A friend who came to see him the day 


’ 


is the net? ‘* There is no further occasion for 


caught.” H. H. §. 
Patmistry IN THE Book or Provenss.—ls 
there a reference to this science / D. L. 


Awtixovs.—In what play, other than ‘ The Law: 
of Candy,’ is there a character bearing the name of 
Antinous ! STUDIosvs. 


Sr. Quiytix.—I should feel obliged if any of 
your readers could give me information regarding 
the family of St. Quintin, or Quintin, settled i 
Ireland between the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the nineteenth. Als 
as to the origin of the name of Quintin Castle, 
county Down. Wasit called after any one of that 
name / E. E. 


Girsy Cuarms.—With reference to Othello’ 
well-known lines (III. iv.)— 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 
She was a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people, &c, 

I would ask if any other cases are known i 
Gipsy history or literature of similar handkerchiefs 
being given as charms. The handkerchief “ws 
dyed in mummy which the skilful conserved of 
maidens’ hearts.” Did the Gipsies in former days 
compound the preparation known as “ mummy 
In what manner was it rendered liquid, so 48 © 
serve as a dye; and of what colour was it’ ; 
would refer to the valuable note (7™ S. x. 197) 
your correspondent C. C. B., who perbaps may 
be able to give further information on the subject. 

y. F. Pripeacx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


“OTE-TOI DE CA QUE JE MY wets.” —Who first 
made use of this expression in Fre nch? It was 
used, I think, to Marshal Macmahon, but wa 
probably a quotation. I know of a parallel passat 
in Italian from an author who died in 153/, 30° 
should like to know if it was in use before ths 
date. Jxo, Hess 





Cuartes Reape. —Charles Reade, in ‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’ gives 4 wonderft 
account of a German inn of, say, the fifteent® 
century. I had always supposed this to be Reade? 
own “thunder,” and was rather disgu ted be . 
| that he had taken it all from one of Erasmus s © 


Wi 
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loquies.’ Why he did not honestly say so is a 
mystery. The man—I mean Charles Reade— 
was, to my mind, a real genius, but had a vein 
of reticence which led sometimes to something 
approaching dishonesty. In the 
gives a sort of discourse or sermon on the question 
of the Papal blessing of the be asts on St. A nthony’s 
day by .Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Pope Pius IL., 


Ithink. This same sermon has always seemed to 
me the most beautiful bit of writing I know, and 
perfectly su the character of .Eoeas Sylvius, as 
fur as 1 know it, which is only from Dean Mil 
man’s ‘Latin Christianity.’ Can any of your 
readers tell me whether this same sermon or dis 

irse is Charles Reade’s, or merely taken f: 

ne life of Pi lomini ? A. H. Curist1 

La E. » much has been said in recent 


numbers of ‘N. & \) respecting the use and 


! ) 


position of Engli words, that I have been 
surprised that no notice bas been taken of what 
seems a strange misplacement of the word late. 


To instance 


ee title-y ges 


one case among hundreds: we often 


of works by H. P. Liddon, late 


Canon of St. Paul’s. Surely the inference to a 
person ignorant of facts would be that H. P. 
Liddon was still living, but had ceased to be 
Canon of St. Paul's, W. M. M. 


Tae “Cock Tavern,” Fieet Street.—I used 
to be a frequenter of the “ Cock” some years ago, 
from love of Will Waterproof and the traditional 
‘pint of port.” The house was improved away, 
and I have heard the gilt bird over the entrance 
at the same time mysteriously took wing, and 
was no more seen. A few days ago I passed 
ng Fleet Street, and noticed on the opposite 
:a new tavern, with a brilliant golden “ cock ” 
singularly like my old friend. Is this the original | 
rd from over the way, a relic (as I have been 
told) of the time of Charles II. and the Plague? If 
80, Where was it during its temporary retirement ? 
ALEX. Ferevsson, Lieut. -Colonel. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


l 





Jons Witkes.—I shall be much obliged to 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ who will tell 
me what descendants did Israel Wilkes, the | 
brother of John Wilkes, the Demagogue, wh >| 
settled in New York, leave. . 
Commodore Wilkes, who commanded the Trent, 
was the Miss Wilkes who married Jeffrey, the 
editor of the Edinburgh R: What was the 

t either of them and Israel 

What members (if any) of the family 
are still living in the United States ? ‘ 
Apvotpuvs TROLLOPE. 


What relation to 





stew ? 


tlationship between 


James Writaxer, B.D., was of the family of 


Altham, Lancashire and m 1 
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of the daughters of Sir Edward Greville, of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Was he the James Whitaker, of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, who took his B.D. 
degree in 1618; and was he a beneficed clerk ? 
Wma. UNDERHILL. 


Sin Jony Sounper or Sumpter.—Is there any 
evidence to show whether Sir John Sounder, men 
tione I think by Froissart) as a natural son of the 
Black Prince, was or was not identical with the 
“ Johannes Sumpter, senior,” named in Appendix A 
to Williams’s ‘ Chronicque de la Tr Mort 
e Richart Deux’ as having joined a conspiracy 
gainst Henry IV. in 1404? Another son of the 
Prince, Sir Roger de Clarendon, did certainly 

suffer for a similar reason. HERMENTRUDE. 
first 


Sociatism: Soctan Democracy.—Who 
used these terms, now upon eve rybody’s tongue ? 
[The legend goes that “Socialist” was at first a 

mtemptuous nickname, flung at the followers of 
Robert Owen, and adopted by them in token of de- 
ance, “Social Democrat” and “Social Democracy” 
ire attributed to Bronterre O’Brien. It is strange 
that words of such world-wide use should not 
before now have formed subject-matter of inquiry 
mbracing columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


K. O. F. 


on et 


+ 


in the all 


Replies. 


MULREADY’S EARLY DRAWINGS. 
(7% S, xi. 202.) 

Some of the points connected with the illustra- 
tions to Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespear’ are so 
curious that I venture to set them down somewhat 
fully, more especially as, so far as I know, the 
particulars respecting the various editions have not 
been fully stated. 

The first edition was published in 1807, and has 
the following title :— 

Tales from Shakespear. Designed for the use of Young 
‘ersons. By Charles Lamb. Embellished with copper 
plates. In two volumes. London, printed for Thomas 
Hodgkins at the Juvenile Library, Hanway Street (oppo- 
site Soho Square), Oxford Street, and to be had of all 
jooksellers. 1807. 

The plates are those designed by Mulready, and 
said to be engraved by Blake, ten in each volume. 
These plates are described in booksellers’ cata- 
logues sometimes as Mulready’s and sometimes as 
Blake’s, 

The illustrations do not appear to have greatly 
pleased the public, if we may judge from the 
“ Advertisement to the Second Edition,” which 
runs thus: 

“The Proprietors of this work willingly pay obedience 
It has been the general 





to the voice of the public. 

sentiment that the style in which these Tales are 

written, is not so precisely adapted for the amusement 
children, ag for an acceptable and improving 


resent to young ladies advancing to the state of woman- 
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hood. They therefore now offer to the public an edition 
prepared with suitable elegance. In the former im- 
pression they gave twenty prints, illustrative of the 
Twenty Tales which compose these volumes, for they 
knew that it was a grievous thing and a disappointment 


to a child to find some tales without the recommendation | 


of a print, which the others possessed. The prints were 
therefore made from spirited designs, but did not pretend 
to high finishing in the execution. To this edition they 
have annexed merely a beautiful head of our immortal 
Dramatist from a much admired painting by Zoust.” 


The title-page of this second edition is as follows : 


Tales from Shakespear, designed for Young Persons. | 


By Charles Lamb. The second edition. In two volumes. 
London: Printed for M. J. Godwin, at the Juvenile 
Library, No. 41, Skinner Street, and to be had of all 
Booksellers, 1809. 
There are no plates except the portrait placed as 
a frontispiece to the first volame ; but in accord- 
ance with the “N.B.” added to the “ Advertise- 
ment,” “A few copies have heen worked off on 
the plan of the former impression, for the use of 
those who rather coincide in the original concep- 
tion of the writer, than in the opinion above 
stated.” This second edition does not appear to 
have gone off so fast as was expected; and some 
copies are found with a new title-page, dated 1810. 
In these copies the “ Advertisement” is omitted, 
and the preface stands alone, as in the first edition. 
The third edition was published in 1816, and 
has the same title and imprint, with the exception 
of the words, “ the third edition,” in place of “ the 
second edition.” It has the plates, and is printed 
page for page as the first and second editions, but 
nevertheless is a genuine reprint. The fourth 
edition (1822) I have not seen. The fifth edition 
is “ornamented with engravings from designs by 
Harvey...... London, prioted for Baldwin and Cra- 
dock, 1831." It is worth taking note of the im- 
print of the second and third editions, because a 
distinguished editor of Charles Lamb has written, 
“Godwin himself, under the name of Baldwin 
(for he did not venture to connect his own name, 
associated as it was with so many novel and strange 


experience coincided with my own to the effect in 
question. Whole libraries of booksellers’ cata- 
logues have, during thirty years, and from New- 
castle to Penzance, come to my view, but none has 
recorded a copy of the book forsale. Only one copy 
has during that long period been, so far as I know, 
obtainable. Mr. W. M. Rossetti bought this in 
Newcastle and gave it to me. Sir Henry Cole, 
a close friend of Mulready, had never, except that 
in his own library, met with one, although he 
would, he told me, have given much more than its 
weight in silver for such athing. Cor. PRipEavx 
bas been more fortunate. Mr. B. Jupp, to whom 
allusion is made, set great store by his copy. I did 
not assert that the three copies then known to me 


| were all that existed ; and it seems rash to assume 


heresies, with books designed to educate the | 


young).” Godwin certainly did not use his own 
name, but he adopted that of his second wife. It 
is rather curious that the name Baldwin, which he 
did also use, was the same as the senior partner 
of the eminent firm, Baldwin & Cradock, which 
published the fifth edition of the ‘Tales from 
Shakespear.’ Hesry B. Wueat ey. 


While I thank Cot. Pripgavx for his note on 
that little biography of the painter of ‘The Wolf 
and the Lamb’ which, under the title of ‘ The 
Looking Glass,’ is commonly attributed to W. God- 
win, I should like to be allowed to say that my 
opinion of its extreme rarity is founded on the 
statement of the late Sir Henry Cole, Mr. Linnell, 
Mr. Watts (of the British Museum), Mr. Soden 


Smith, and others, all of whom asserted that their 


that, because a book was reissued with a new date 
on the cover, it “did not sell well” in the first 
instance. The contrary is more likely. The pre- 
sent extreme rarity of a book is no proof that it 
did not at first sell well. For example, more than 
twenty-five years ago I wrote a little volume of 


| which twelve hundred copies were sold at a guinea 


each. This was considered so great a success that 
the high-minded publisher (may the earth lie light 
upon him !) actually gave me a bonus of one-fourth 
additional to the contract price for writing the 
text. No copy of that book has, so far as I know, 
been seen again, although I have looked high and 
low for one. As it was a pretty thing, and cost a 
guinea, it is fair to presume that most of the 
twelve hundred copies are still in existence. But 
this does not prevent it from being exceedingly 
scarce ; that is to say, it is not obtainable. As to 
‘The Looking Glass,’ so convinced was Sir H. 
Cole of its rareness, that he intended to reprint 
it. After his death Mr. W. Bemrose, of Derby 
and London, and I carried out this intention, and 
republished the book in facsimile, with notes. 
F. G. STEPHENS. 





Prvratities (7 §. xi. 284).—In Mr. J. H. 
Blunt’s ‘ Reformation of the Church of England,’ 
p. 24, ed. 1869, there is a catalogue of pluralists, 
quoted by Bishop Gibson from Archbishop Win- 
chelsea’s register at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This catalogue comprises twenty - three 
names, eleven of which do not occur in your corre- 
spondent’s list. It begins, however, as his does, 
with that of Hugo (not Bogo) de Clare, thirteen 
benefices in nine dioceses. The history of the 
Reformation having been more clearly understood 
of late years, it is now admitted that the refusal of 
the Roman authorities to reform the practical 
abuses which prevailed unchecked in the thirteenth 
and following centuries, notwithstanding repeated 
remonstrance and representations, was a fruitful 
source and spring from which, among others, that 
movement arose. Mr. Blunt, in his chapter 02 
the origin of the Reformation, refers to a memoria 
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addressed to the Council of Pisa respecting exist- 


ing abuses, in which memorial pluralities are 


specially noticed. He refers also to Abendon’s | 


of the feminine are out of the common, but show 
the elasticity of which it was capable. 
* Another of the same” is habitually employed 


sermon preached before the Council of Constance | where “of the same kind” is the meaning conveyed. 


in 1415, which sermon, he says, was one long cry | 
for a reformation of the Church of England. 
Abendon specially refers to pluralities and the | 
non-residence and other abuses to which they led. 
Mr. Blunt dwells at some length on the various 
practical evils and abuses, kept up, as they were, 
by appeals to Rome and by episcopal influence, 
which abounded in all the English dioceses ; and 
he adds (p. 25) this significant observation 
“ Men’s minds, at a later date, were diverted from 
this and other important reforms by the hair- 
splitting controversies raised by Puritans and other 
Protestants, and the extravagancies of non-resi- 
dence and pluralities continued down to our own 
times”; and, he might have added, formed a fruit- 
ful source of dissent from the Church of England | 
in the eighteenth century and the earlier part of 
the nineteenth. S. ARNorTT. 
The Vicarage, Gunnersbury, W. | 


Mistranstations (7% §. xi. 185).—*‘ Alla! 
Giornata ; or, To the Day.’ Will Miss Besk give | 
us the exact equivalent in English? The James | 
and Grassi ‘ Dictionary’ (1873) gives “ Alla Gior- | 
nata, by the day; every day.” Manini’s ‘ Vocabu- 
lary (1882), “ La durata di un giorno; il cammino | 
o il lavoro che si fa in un giorno; corso della 
vita ; battaglia campale che prende buona parte 
del giorno.” Cusani e Grolli (1850), “ Giornata, 
alla giornate, daily, now-a-days.” Which is right ? 

Este. 

“Or tHat irk” (7™ §, viii. 25, 115, 272).— 
Only one side of E. R.'s original suggestion has 
been considered. If I follow it aright, he objects 
root and branch to the use of ‘‘ that ilk” save in 
the sense of “ that place.” Noman goes so far my 
way in pointing out that the true meaning is “ that 
same,” but he treats the phrase as if its only use 
were as a territorial tail to a territorial surname, 
and as if, therefore, the principle of the objection 
must be conceded. I am not satisfied of this, and 
incline to believe that Mr. Hackwoop’s “ un- 
scrupulous camp followers and others of that ilk ” 
are not so indefensible as E. R. thinks. 

To begin with, de eodem is not invariably refer- 
able tothe immediately preceding word. There is 
in the Coldingham Cartulary a thirteenth century 
charter (printed in appendix to Connell ‘On 
Tithes,’ 1815, p. 421), with witnesses as follows : 
“Gilberto de Lumesden, Adam de eadem, Wil- 
lielmo de Baddeby, Richardo Franceys de Eyton, 
Thoma Franceys de eadem, Willielmo de Paxton, 
Patricio Serviente de eadem.” Adam must have | 
been of Lumesden, Thomas Franceys (or French) 
of Eyton, and Patrick the sergeant of Paxton. 
This way of using the word and the employ ment | 





‘ Unscrapulous camp followers, pilferers, and others 


| of the same.” Would that be an error in English ? 


A sentence may be awkward and yet contain no 
absolute solecism. Where “the same” or “ that 
same” would be admissible “that ilk” may oft- 
times stand, however pedantic it might occasion- 
ally be. “That ilk,” like “the same,” or “ that 
same,” is a pronoun as well as an adjective, capable 
of standing free, leaving the reader to supply the 
antecedent to which it refers. I have met witha 
small number of instances :— 
be sammyne 3e wend pai euld nov 
Haf done to we, pat Ik suld pai 
Haf done till 3ou foroute delay. 
Barbour’s ‘ Legendensamrolung,’ i. p. 94. 
And to his horse tale fessynnit richt 
And drewe throw pe hole oist pat Ik. 
lbid., ii, p. 298 
In the above second example, “ that ilk” means 
the body of Troilus. 
And daniell saith that who doith to the pure 
Or faderiess or modirless eniure, 
Or to the puple, that ilke to god doth hee. 
* Lancelot of the Laik,’ ed. Skeat, 1865, ll. 1365-8 
In the last quoted work the curious expression 
“this ilk samyn” is used in a similar mode (L. 2085). 
From the romance of ‘Sir Degrevant’ the following 
verse may be taken to complete my citations :— 
ffayre echetus of sylk 
Chalk-why3th as the mylk 
Quyltus poyned of that ylk 
Touseled they ware, 
Thornton ‘ Romances,’ 1544, p. 239, 
It appears to me that this last quotation goes far 
to furnish a good precedent for Mr. Hackwoop, 
and at least to make it very doubtful indeed if his 
eminently unambiguous and expressive phrase 
deserves to be dubbed a solecism. The question 
is not to be settled off-hand without fuller con 
sideration than has yet been given to it.* 
Geo. NEILSON. 


Herawpic Query (7 S. xi. 247).—The follow- 
ing passage from Brydall’s ‘Jus Imaginis apud 
Anglos,’ 1675, p. 2, answers SALTIRE’s query :— 

“ Nobility being then a Quality or Dignity, whereby a 
Man is lawfully Exempt, and by Degrees promoved out 
of, and above the Estate of the vulgar and common sort 
of People, is according to the Laws of England twofold ; 
Nolilitas major, viz. a Lord at least, and Nobilitas minor; 
the greater and lesser Nobility; the former doth apper- 
tain to the Peerage, or Lords of Parliament; the latter 





* There isa book or a piece (in which if I am not 
greatly mistaken so good a Scot as Prof. W. E. Aytoun, 
of ballad renown, had a hand) bearing on its title-page 
an example of “that ilk” akin to Mr. Hackwoop’'s. 


| regret I cannot trace the work, Can any reader give a 


reference ? 
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doth belong to Knights, Baronets, Esquires, and Gentle- 
men,’ 
Heuer Gossecry. 
Blakesware, Ware, Herta. 


Heralds speak of (1) gentlemen of coat armour ; 


(2) sons of such, as yentlemen of second coat 

armour ; (3) the third veneration, as gentlemen of 

blood. May not “ Nobiles minores” = No. 2 
Geon AN S 

St. Andrews, N.B, 

Famity or Co 7” S. ; 1).—In the 
European Mag lay, 1 ey e fol 
lowing paragraph in a mer oir of Mra. ( 

*March lst of tl re t “ married t 
Thomas ¢ itte, Esq.. of tl Strand, A thus becomes 
the mother-in-law of the Dowager Countes G lford 

e Dowager Marchioness of But 1 La Burdett. 

C. A. Waite. 

Preston on the Wild ) re 

Sr. Jouy’s Cotitece, Campripcr, ApMission 
KNEGISTER (7™ S. xi. &7 he annexed extract 
from Prof. Mayor's ‘ Admissions to the ‘ f 


St. John the Evangelist in the University of Can 
bridge,’ Camb., 1882 (part i. p. iii, foot-not 
serve to meet the point raised ;— 

“When I spoke (Baker, i, p. viii f ‘t misei 
register of admissions (from June 23, 1755, to Ju 
1767) "I went on the best information ther n to m 
A ith 


now happy to exonerate the families of late masters 
snd bursars from the suspicion then inevital 
DanieLt Hipwett, 
4, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 
Somerset Cuurcues (7 §S, xi. 28, 135 
“Wharton” is a misprint for Warton in Mr. 


CoLemAn’s reply under the latter reference. 


A. Coturncwoop LeExr. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Rippte: “A neaptEss man,” &c. (7 S. x. 
268, 374, 494; xi. 238 The answer given b7 
G. F. S. E. does not take into account the differ. 
ence in form between the first line and the rest. 
I have never before met with any answer to this 
riddle, and the best solution I have hit upon is 
that the letter the headless man “had to write” 
but did not), i.¢, an unwritten letter, might 
be read by the blind, and so on. This 
gestion accounts for the form of the first line, which 
would otherwise have run,— 


sug 


A headless man a letter did write. 


9° 


F. J. 
sURNS's SONNETS 8).—Burns wrote 
two poems which he called sonnets, and which are, 
at any rate, “Sing on, sweet thrush, 
ipon the leatless bough,” written on his birthday, 
January 25, 1793, and “No more, ye warblers of 
the wood, no more, ri n the death of Robert R i- 
them are given in the 


del, Esq., 1794. Both of 
Aldine edition of his poems and in the “ Chand 


7" 8S. xi 


quatorzins 


| of the death. 


Poets.” Neither of them has any particular merit. 
Both are irregular in rhyme arrangement, and the 
former has one and the latter three Alexandrines, 
Mr. Pottarp would, therefore, appear to be right 
in supposing that Burns’s genius was not suitable 
to the sonnet, whatever we n ay think of bis de- 
scription of the sonnet as “that cramped style of 
Cramped ! Shades of Sh ikspeare 

C. C. 


and 
B. 
Burns’s poen 


’ 2 


poetry.” 


Milton ! 


There are two sonnets ar g ITD 
on his birthday, January 25, 1793, 
g a Thrush sing in a Morning Walk,’ 
and the other forming a memori sl tribute to Riddel 
of Glenriddel on his death, April, 1794. A rupture 
which had occurred between the poet and Glen- 
riddel had not been bealed, and the significance of 
the sonnet is enhanced fr its having a] 
in the local newspaper along with the intimation 
It was a time of trouble for Burns, 
who wrote little besides this lyric in the first half 
of 1794. For the birthday ‘ham bers’s 
‘ Life and Works of Burns,’ iii. 275, library edition, 


on written 


*Ona hear 


peared 


sonnet see ( 


| and for that on Gleoriddel see the same work, iv. 





n any good edition of 


Tuomas BaYne. 


68; but the 
Burns. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


“A Rosts Hoop Wixp” (7" S. xi. 248, 31 
The old proverb says, “‘ Robin Hood could bear any 
wind but a thaw-wind.” It was doubtless to this 
that the old woman referred. HERMENTRUDE. 


poems are 


According to Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases,’ there is a Lancashire proverb, 
or rather saying, that “ Robin Hood could bear 
any wind but a thaw-wind.” Why Robin Hood 
objected to such a wind is beyond my knowledge. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Names (7 §. xi 


Ancto-Saxon Persona ; 
Saxon personal 


227).—Some useful lists of Angl 
names will be found in chapters iii. to vi. of Mr. 
Robert Ferguson’s ‘ Surnames as a Science.’ These 
lists must, however, be used with certain reser 
vations, which have been set forth by Mr. Henry 
sradley in the Academy. Mr, Ferguson’s lists 
form a sort of index to the names in the Charters, 
Domesday Book, and the Durham ‘Liber Vite.’ 
Kemble’s tract, published in 1846, on ‘The Names, 
Surnames, and Nicknames of the Anglo-Saxons’ 
is also indispensable. 

I am glad to take this opportunity of calling 
attention to the need of a photographic repro- 
duction of the ‘Liber Vite,’ which is now among 
the Cottonian MSS. The edition published fifty 
years ago by the Surtees Society leaves much to be 
desired, There is no index, and no proper chrono- 
logical arrangement, the later additions on the 


margins of the MS., which reach down to the 
thirteenth century, being interspersed with portions 
of the original text which is believed to date from 
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the ninth century. 
Anglo-Norman names, and even of those of foreign 
monks. For instance, on folio 26a, the first sixty- 
three names are genuine Anglo-Saxon names, pro- 
bably earlier than the tenth century, and these are 
followed by forty-two names of the Anglo-Norman 
type which probably belong to the twelfth century. 
For my own use I have compiled a sort of index 
to the earlier names, wale ‘+h 1 would pl ace at the 
service of any qualified scholar who would under 
take to re-edit this unique and invaluable record, 
Isaac TaYLor. 


Eritarna on Topacco (7 S. xi. 7).—See 
‘N. & Q.,. 1" 5. ii. 311, 346. The key is to add 
super = above, between lines 1 and 2; ter=thrice, 
in lines 3 and 6; and bis=twice, inline 7. Thenall 
is clear, “ O superbe, quid superbis ? tua superbia 
te superabit ; terra es et in terram ibis: mox eris 
juod ero nunc.” Why J. B. S. calls it an epitaph 
on tobacco, I cannot think; tobacco never wanted 
in epitaph since Sir Walter Raleigh introduced it, 
and never will. If any fashion is immortal this 
is. The epitaph is one of the ordinary old-fashioned 
ynes advising the survivors. Of the above re- 
ferences, the first says it is “in a foreign cathedral,’ 
and the second “in a churchyard in Germany.” 
It is quite likely to be in both, and I should not 
wonder if it were in England too, if we knew 
where to look for it. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

[Very many replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledged, } 


Hassock-KNIVES, SHOD-RUDDERS, AND Hop- 
DING-SPADES (7" §. xi. 168).—Hodding-spades 
are described by Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words,’ to be a sort of 
spade, principally used in the fens, so shaped as 
to take up a considerable portion of earth entire. 

Everarp Home Coiemay. 


Were these for cutting down hassocks? A 
hassock is “a thick and large tuft of coarse grass” 
(Peacock’s ‘Linc. Glossary’), and implements 
similar to “ fur-bills,” or bill-hooks, “ made of old 
sythes,” would chop off such excrescences very 
well, and be no mean weapons in the hands of 
rioters, a We Be 

sp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Hassock is sedge, or rushes, whence hassock, a 
kneeling-mat, which article, until a few years back, 
was generally made of rushes and similar material. 
Halliwell gives, “Hassock-head, a bushy entangled 
head of coarse hair”; and “Hodding-spade, a sort 
of wooden spade, principally used in the fens, so 
shaped as to take up a considerable portion of 
earth entire.” Both words are in East country 
use. A shod-rudder was probably some agri- 
cultural implement shod with iron, as a shove! 


80 shod is a shod-shovel. H. H. B. 


These additions consist of | 


Burcorne Famity (7™ §. xi. 107).—I possess 
some MS. notes regarding the Jackson family, 
from which I extract the following :— 

Gregory Jackson & Dorothy Yarde were married at 
St. Paul's in Exon. Sept. 8. 1760 by the Rev‘ M* Stooke. 
The above Dorothy wife of Gregory Jackson died at 


Exeter 27. Mar. 1785. Dorothy Burgoyne died at Exeter 
Sept. 22, 1773 aged 84, & was buried in St. Mary's 
church.’ 

Dorothy Burgoyne’s name would not have been 
mentioned unless she had been somehow related 


or connected with the Jacksons ; but I possess no 
information about her beyond this bare record of 
| her death and burial. The aforesaid Gregory (b. 
| 1733, d. 1782, apparently without issue) was fifth 
| son of William Jacks Trepassey, afterwards 
|of Topsham (where he died in 1779, et. 88), by 
Margarett his wife, who died at Topsham, in 1774, 
}@t. 71. Gregory Jackson was one of a family of 
| merchants, trading chiefly between Newfoundland 
and Libson. He acquire 1 a comfortable fortune, 
land finally seated himself at Winslade, near 
Exeter. 

Should Tintara discover or be in possession of 
further facts regarding this Jackson-Burgoyne 
alliance, he would greatlywblige by communicating 
them. GUALTERULUS 


Fonerat Custom (7™ §. xi. 245).—I thank 
Mr. Hems for noticing this custom. It is the 
same here and in other parts of Yorkshire. But 
with this difference : here I think people as a rule 

‘take mourning” upon the Sunday next but one 
after the funeral. Only near relatives of the 
deceased attend at the church. They sit or stand 
at intervals, take part in the service just as they 
are willed. They preserve a quiet decorum, as 
befits the occasion. There are many peculiar 
customs and ceremonies in connexion with funerals 
in the West Riding which may not hold elsewhere 
—the passing sound of the wine, of * burying bis- 
cuits,” and the gathering at tea after the dead one 
is “laid by,” to mention a few. A hymn for the 
dead is usually sung in churches here on the Sun- 
day morning of the “taking mourning.” These 
customs are also kept up in the Nonconformist 
places of worship, I believe. Also in places to the 
north of Exeter which I know they “‘ take mourn- 
ing.” Herpert Harpy. 

Earls Heaton. 





The custom to which Mr. Hems refers was 
always observed in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
half a century or a little more ago. The near 
relatives of the family always attended the first 
morning service after the funeral, at whatever place 
of worship they were accustomed to frequent. 

H. E. Wi.k1nson. 

Anerley, 8.E. 

This custom is common in the Isle of Axholme, 
where, however, the attendence at church is not 
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confined to “the near relatives of the departed,” 
but includes the “ bearers” as well. I do not 
remember to have seen anything resembling it else- 
where. C. C. B. 


This same custom (except that the bereaved 
family do not confine themselves to morning ser- 
vice only, and that they sit in a particular pew, 
into which the sexton never allows any “ outsider” 
to enter on such occasions) is invariably observed | 
at Halstow the Lower, Kent. 

Harry Greenstep. 


* Hupipras’: tae First Intvstrratep Epition 


(7 S, xi. 267).—I have a copy—slightly imperfect | 
—of the 12mo. edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ which was | 
published in 1716, and is mentioned by Lowndes. 
It contains a few plates, which have evidently been 
originally engraved for a still earlier edition. 
Hogarth’s plates appeared in 1726. 

J. F. Mansercu, 

Liverpool. 


I possess a good copy of the edition of 1707, 
bound in panelled calf of much about the same 
date. It has no illustrations, and after careful 
investigation I cannot discover any signs of its 
ever having had any. Has not the copy described 
by F. W. D. been “ grangerized”? In my copy 
the title-page of part iii. says Thomas Horne, not 
** Horn.” A. Grancer Horr, F.S.A. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Votunteer Cotours (7 §, viii. 427, 477; ix. 
194, 378, 496; x. 74).—Instances have been given 
of the presentation of colours to volunteer corps in 
1798 and 1801, but an earlier is recorded concern- 
ing a Cornish corps, founded in 1794, in the follow- 
ing title-page :— 

A Sermon preached at Launceston in the county of 
Cornwall on Thureday the fourth of June 1795 by 
William Carpenter, D.D. curate of Launceston and vicar 
of Lewanick, before the m»jor commandant [Colonel 
Sam. Archer] other officers and two companies of 
volunteer infantry belonging to the eaid parish, when 
their colours, the present of her grace the dutchess of 
Northumberland were delivered to them, Lond. printed 
for Robert Martin, Launceston ; G. G. and J. Robinson, | 
London ; and J. Manning, Exeter, n.d. {1795]8°. Title, 
Letter from Duke of Northumberland, and reply pp. i-viii ; 
Sermon, pp, 1-18,—‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,’ vol, iii. | 
Pp. 1115, 

R. 


Sr. Franxum: Prayine tne Bear (7 S. x. 
285).—The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, in his 
‘English Folk-lore, 1880, speaking about the 
superstitions relating to the blighting of apple 
trees, says :— 

“ According to some, on a certain night in June, 
three powerful witches pass through the air, and if they 
drop certain charms on the blossoming orchards the 
crops will be blighted. In other parts of the county this 
is known as ‘Frankum’s night,’ and the story is that 
‘long ago, on this night, one Frankum made “a sacrifice ” 








in bis orchard with the object of getting a specially fine 
crop. His spells were answered by a blight; and the 
night is thus regarded as most critical.’ "’—Pp. 29, 30. 
The county alluded to is Devonshire. Is this 
Frankum connected at all with St. Frankum ? 
F. C. Birnxpeck Terry. 


Tue ** Rep Lion” at Kitevrn (7* §. xi. 288). 


| —There are two drawings of this old inn, one from 


an engraving of 1779, and another from a photo 
graph taken in November, 1889, in ‘ Records of 
the Borough of Hampstead,’ edited by F. E. 
Baines, C.B. (London, Whittaker & Co., 1890) 
In the former of these the old house is represented 
on the side of a country road, with no other 
buildings in view. At p. 38 of the above work 


| we read of 


“the ‘Red Lion,’ said to have been established in 1440, 
The present style at least goes back to the beginning of the 
century. When the time comes to rebuild it, some trace 
may be yielded by ite foundation walls of the true date 
of its construction. ‘Tis a far cry to the days ot 
Henry VI. and the Wars of the Roses.”’ 

As a native of Kilburn, I am sorry to hear that 
this ancient hostelry has been improved off the 
face of the earth. There was a belief current in my 
youth that at the old “Red Lion” Dick Turpin 
refreshed himself and his gallant mare Black Bess 
on the occasion of his celebrated ride to York. 

C. A. Pyrve. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tre ‘‘Fostian Worps” 1n ‘Ivannor’ (7™ 
S. xi. 188, 321).—It may save trouble to intending 
contributors to state forthwith that Scott took the 
fustian words from ‘ The King and the Hermit,’ in 
Hartshorne’s ‘ Metrical Tales.’ A variant version 
will be found in ‘ King Edward and the Shepherd,’ 
printed in the same collection. The correspondent 
who assured me that the old romance which Scott 
quotes had never been identified may fairly plead 
in excuse for his error that the query which you 
printed on March 7 remained unanswered for six 
weeks, Isaac TAYLor. 


Eatinc a Live Cock (7® S. xi. 266).—The 
horrible performance at Islington, alluded to in 
the extract printed at this reference, is described 


|in Dawks’s Protestant Mercury, May 24, 1699, 
| quoted in Mr, Ashton’s ‘ The Fleet,’ p. 69. 


Geo. L. Arrersoy. 
Wimbledon. 


Freperick Lovis, Prisce or Wares (7 5. 
xi. 306).—Jan. 20, 1707, is the date given for the 
Prince’s birth, by Anderson’s ‘ Royal Genealogies, 
Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ Barclay’s ‘ Dictionary,’ Cham- 
bers’s ‘Book of Days,’ and Col. Chester's ‘Registers 
of Westminster Abbey.’ I cannot find a single 
authority for January 6. HERMENTRUDE. 


Anderson’s ‘ Royal Genealogies’ (second edition, 
1736) gives his date of birth Jap. 20, 1706,7, 
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which date is adopted by Col. Chester, whose 
authority is generally considered unimpeachable 
(‘ Westminster Registers,’ p. 381). The Frederick 
whom Nemo quotes from Sandford as born in 
1706 is doubtless the same, the date being O.S.; 
but Nemo’s pen has slipped into the error of 
making him a son of George J. instead of George II. 
Anderson mentions no son older than Frederick 
Louis, C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 
g 





Lorp Lytretton’s ‘ History oF THe LiFe oF 
Hesry THE Seconp,’ &c., 4to. (7" S. xi. 248).— 
It may interest G. F. R. B. to know that there 
was an edition of this work published in June, 
1767, in 3 vols. 4to. It is noticed as a new but 
unfinished work, from which extracts are given, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that month, and 
is also included in the list of ‘* books published in 
June,” to be found in the Universal Magazine for 
the same month. An old catalogue of the Liver 
pool Library gives the date of its copy of the 
* History’ as 1767 J. F. Mansereon. 

Liverpool, 


Foitk-Lore (7" §. xi. 266).—The “ baptismal 
superstition ” referred to is, no dowbt, a Catholic 
tradition still lingering amongst Protestants. In 
the Roman baptismal rite the priest breathes upon 
the face of the infant, saying, “‘ Exi ab eo immunde 
spiritus.” So again, later oa in the service, he 
adds, “In autem fuge Satana,” &. The Church 

f Rome retains the order of Exorcist as one of the 
minor orders. GEORGE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Martowe AND Fevi tier (7“ S. xi. 286).—The 
passage from Marlowe muy be illustrated by the 
following lines from the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Fatima,’ 
st. iii, :— 


© Love, O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 


F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


Mortuer-sick (7 §. xi. 189, 318), when 
applied to babies, as C. C. B. correctly says, 
signifies “a state which is detestable.” Instead of 
being a “touching” phrase, it may more properly 
be described as a warning not to touch, for it is 
certainly more prudent not to handle babies in 
that state. Applied to grown-up people, it would 
be considered most offensive. ‘‘ Mother” with our 
rustics is ry word of reproach. “Go h yme to your 
mother,”’ “‘He wants his mother,” or “He is 
mother-sick”’ are about the most stinging and 
insulting things which could be said, and no 
plough-boy nor waggoner would use them to a 
mate without running a risk of being “ touched” 
in the eye by the fist of the person so addressed. 
Var “ people” think it namby-pamby to talk about 
“mothers,” and avoid using the word as much as 


possible. So much for the beautiful theories evolved 

from the inner consciousnesses of benevolent gentle- 

men. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Lonpon AND Paris Tetersone (7* §, xi. 308). 
—As this is the first submarine wire yet formally 
opened, it is hard to see how the ceremony could 
have been “in accordance with custom.” The 
words first spoken through it, as given by “one 
of the London papers,” are not to be found in the 
only authorized collection of what the Lord has 
A. W. Corygetivs Ha.ien. 


‘ 


said. 
Alloa, 
Vitvtace History (7 S. xi. 308).—There is an 
excellent history of such a character in ‘The Hand- 
book for Hastings and St. Leonard’s,’ by the author 
of ‘Brampton Rectory’ (Mary Matilda Howard), 
Hastings, 1864. It comprises accounts of the villas 
in the vicinity. Ep. MarsHALl. 


Mr. Yonce may be glad to have his attention 
called to J. L. Knapp’s ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ 


published anonymously in 1829, It has since then 

gone through several editions. F. D. 
See Sussex Archeol. Coll., vols. xx., Xxxi.: 

‘Parochial History of Glynde,’ by W. de St. 


Trower; ‘ Holling- 
S. ARNorr. 


Croix ; ‘ Burwash,’ by C. F. 


ton,’ by 

Ficurres oF Sorpiers (6 §. xii, 270, 331).— 
Inquiry having been made respecting the figures 
of soldiers in the County Hotel, Carlisle, I send 
you an extract from the Carlisle Journal of 
March 9, which gives some further information on 
the subject :— 

“ Chancellor Ferguson has reprinted from the Archeo- 
logical Journal a paper contributed by him to that 
periodical on the picture-board dummies, or life-sized 
figures of grenadiers, so familiar to the frequenters of 
the County Hotel. These figures formerly stood in the 
Bush Hotel, and were brought to the County Hotel by 
Mr. Bronch in 1853, when he moved, as landlord, from 
the one house to the other. Theyare painted, says Mr. Fer- 
guson, ‘on planks or boards joined together, and are cut 
out, or shaped to the outline, like figures cut out of card- 
board, They are the property of the County Hotel Com- 
pany, Carlisle, and as they usually occupy positions on the 
main staircase of the hotel, they are well known to travellers 
to and from the North, and inquiry is often made at the 
office as to whom and what they represent.’ The usual 
answer is that they represent two of the Duke of Cum- 
and that they are in some way or 

paign of 1745. Mr. Ferguson, 
however, et that they are of an earlier date, and 
that they represent grenadiers of the 2nd (or Queen's) 
Regiment of now the West Surrey Regiment, of 
which he gives some intere-ting particulars. How these 
figures came to the Bush Hotel no one seems to know ; 
but they bad been in that old coaching house (which 
disay peared on the construction of the Victoria Viaduct) 
] as memory of them runneth. The late Lord 


berland’s Guards, 
other relics of the cam 


pwa 





as long 
Lonsdale ( Earl St. George) pr yfessed to have found at 
Lowther Castle some memoranda showing that they 


were made from a tree grown in Lowther Park. Mr. 
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Ferguson thinks it probable that some ex-grenadier of 
the Queen’s settled at Carlisle as landlord of some or 
other hostelry, and, after the quaint fashion of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, adorned his hostelry with 
picture-board dummies of his old comrades, ‘They are,’ 
he eays, ‘most valuable landmarks in the history of 
English military costume, In that history there is a 
great gap between 1700 and 1745; these figures, being 
certainly between 1714 and 1727, are most valuable 
pieces of evidence.’ 
E. F. Burton. 

Hoty Serotcure: Queen Gopuitpa (7™ §, 
xi. 225).—The first Latin Queen of Jerusalem was 
an Englishwoman, Godhilda or Gotthilda de Toni, 
or Toesni, of Flamstead, in Herts. The Toni and 
the Limesy held their first possessions and first 
seats in that county after the battle of Hastings. 
Godhilda was the wife of Baldwin, Count of 
Bouillon, Prince of Tarsus and King of Jeru- 
salem, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, the first 
king. saldwin figures in Tasso as the great 
enemy of Tancred. The reason Godhilda has not 
been noticed is that Baldwin was her second hus- 
band. She took her name from her ancestress 
Godhilda, daughter of the Count of Barcelona and 
wife of the great hero of the princely house of Toni, 
Roger d’Espania, Knight of the Swan, a famous 
crusader against the Moors in Spain, and the de- 
liverer of Catalonia. Hype CuarKE. 


Samvet Garsetr (7 §. xi, 228).—Morden’s 
‘Map of Warwickshire,’ published in Camden 
(1695), gives Pooley in the extreme north of the 
county, and about two miles south of Tamworth. 

J. F. Maysercu. 

Liverpool. 


Mopern Puases or Encuisn Worps (7 §S. 
xi. 224).—At the above reference Pror, ATTWELL 
notes a few changes, and suggests that, a record of 
this kind being of value, the short list be has given 
may be widely extended. Ordinary slang words, 
such as the drawing-room vulgarism awfully, he 
would exclude, and for the most part the speci- 
mens he cites are those of verbal modifications, 
which are harmless, if not useful. “ Obtains ” as an 
intransitive verb is one of the novelties or restora- 
tions to be commended. Thackeray was perhaps 
the first of our generation to approve its use. I 





am sorry that the instances wherewith an experienc 
of fifty years enables me to supplement Pror. | 
ATTWELL’s list disclose tricks of speech less de- | 
fensible than any of the samples adduced by him 
“Fettered” (but this is plainly an etymological 
blunder) is nowadays often said when manacled 
is meant. A popular author of ‘ The Life 4 
St. Paul’ makes this mistake more than once 
Another rhetorical writer, in a diatribe against | 
Socialism, objects that it would persuade the 
people “to rivet the fetters on their own hands,” 
Irish eloquence has given us “commence to” as 
an elegant improvement on “begin to,” and 


' 


English speakers and writers are fast following in 
adoption of the excessive refinement. A phrase 
not in use, I think, before my time, either in 
literature or conversation, but now often heard 
and read, is “‘ later on.” If any reader of ‘ N. & Q)’ 
can point out ‘‘ later on,” or its fellow redundancy 
the over-charged verb to “ open up,” in any book 
printed more than forty or fifty years ago, he 
would help me in gathering notes on the subject 
brought forward by Pror. Atrwett. To his 
enumeration of changes in modern diction I may 
here have supplied a few notable additions ; but 
perhaps the most pronounced modernism is the 
displacement of the particle to as the sign of the 
infinitive mood. 

The solecism was remarked, towards the end of 
the first quarter of this century, by Richard 
Taylor, who edited a reprint of Horne Tooke’s 
‘ Diversions of Purley,’ and furnished it with a 
preface. In this, or in his additional notes toa 
yet later edition, Mr. Taylor observed: ‘‘ Some 
writers of the present day have a disagreeable 
affectation of putting an adverb between to and 
the infinitive.” I fancy Taylor was glancing here 
at Byron, who once wrote the words “to slowly 
draw ” with manifest purpose to retard the cadence 
of a verse, and who has repeated this expedient 
once at least in another poem. One more great 
name, the name of Browning, “honours this 
corruption ” more than once or twice it must be 
owned. The violation of the particle fo is a sin 
of continual growth, and not merely by that inser- 
tion of an adverb between it and the body of the 
verb censured by Taylor, but by total dislocation, 
as in such cases as “ try to,” ‘* mean to,” “ going 
to,” and ‘‘ obliged to.” Dr. Isaac Watts has been 
taxed with its perpetration in a well-known line 
which occurs in his didactic rhyme for children, 
“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite”; the probable 
truth being that he wrote not ‘‘ For ‘tis their 
nature fo,” but “For ’tis their nature (id est, the 
nature of bears and tigers to growl and fight) too. 
A misprint here is vastly more conceivable than 
an ungrammatical trip on the part of Dr. Watts. 

Goprrey TURNER. 

Rosert Waittineton or Licurietp (7™ S. 
xi, 227).—A Wood, ‘ Athen. Oxon,’ vol. i. col. 31, 
London, 1691, bas a life of Rohert Whittington, 
who was born at Lichfield, with a list of his 
works, See also Bloxam’s ‘ Register of Magdalen 
Cc v. 21; ‘ Register of the University of Ox 
ford,’ vol. i., by C. W. Boase, for Ox. Hist. Soc., 
1885, pp. 85, 299. Ep. MaRrsiALt. 


Fox, rHE SworpMAKER(7"§. xi. 307).—M. N., 
who asks for information respecting Fox, the sword- 
maker, has confounded a brand with a name. 
Fox blades were celebrated all through the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries for their ex- 
cellent temper, and mention of them is frequent 
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in English drama. This is their history : There | invariably first show 


was a certain Julian del Rei, believed to be a 
Morisco, who set | 1 forge at Toledo in the 


early part of the sixteenth century, and became 
famous for the excellence of his sword-blades, 
which were regarded as the best of Toledo. That 


city had, for many ages previous, been renowned 
for sword-making, it being supposed that the 
Moors introduced the art, as they did so many 
good things, from the East. Julian del Rei’s 
mark was a little dog (perri/lo), which came to be 
taken for a fox, and so the “ fox-blade,” or simply 
“ fox,” for any good sword. See‘ Henry V.,’1V. iv., 
‘*Thou diest on point of fox.” The brand came to 








lern manufacture, which 
ian del Rei. Fora 


blades, of comparatively1 


still bear the little dog of . 
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cutting an under tooth first 


] +} ; ; ] 
generaily that itis! 


child who cuts an upper tooth 


| married. 


nitated in other places, and there are Solingen | 


note on the “ espada del Perrillo” see my edition | 


of ‘ Don Quixote,’ vol. iv. p. 194 
H. E. Warts. 


1, Bedford Gardens, Campden H 





*LILLIBULLERO’ (7™ §, xi, 227, 2 


music, with the words, will be found on a single | 


sheet, folio, dated 1689, in the British Museum. It 
is thereon attributed to Henry Purcell. Press 
mark ©, 38, i. 25 (3). 


While writing of ‘ Lillibullero 


SALE or Caurcn 


In Valenica Cathedral there are two embroidered 


itar Irontais, whole 


» Which 
from Old St. Paul’s by two mercl 


Pedro de Medina, at 


A missal which ne 


Abbey is preserved 


Mondciiedo, », the 


called ‘** La Inglesa, 


it may be worth | 


while to note a reference which, so far as I have | 
| 


seep, has escaped quotation. In the preface to a 
** collection of excellent new ballads,” entit 
Pill to Purge State Melancholy,’ London, 


12mo., the anonymous editor says of sucl 








81008 - 

“It is indeed, if I m y so far assume the Stile of a 

idg, a Species of Poetry, in which the Z see! 
at present to excel all other Nations; and why t] 
shou'd not be a Collection of Ballads, as well as of Stat 
P s, Love- Letters, Elegye, &c, I cannot see. There 
re but e thing et said in behalf of this 
Cc tion, which is, that these sort of Songs have often 

en ol the greatest use An Instance of this we had 

late Glorious Revolutior * Lilli-bo-lero *; whi 


th the Humour of the People 

he happy Consequences of it to 

that Ballad was highly instru 

Bad Monarch, so many of these 
ave been succeesful in singing out a Bad M[iniste jr. 
H. H. S. 

FoLtK-LorE (7" §, xi. 68).—Double crowns are 

well enough known to old women. When I was 


thet 





a child, and so endowed, the signification o 

good luck was that a man was to eat his bread 

in more than one country. Hype CLARKE. 
There is a similar belief in Lancashire, to wit, 

that if a child has two crowns or, two round tufts 
air, it will live under two sovereigns. 

F. C. Birkseck Terry. 
baby’s First Toorn (7* S. xi. 305).—If the bit 
fi a re chronicled Dy Mr. RATCLIFFE be true 
to be a long-lived race, as a child almost 
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country in private collections. His finest works 
are still at Parma. Tiraboschi, Mengs, and Lanzi 
may be consulted as to some account of the life 
and works of Correggio. 

If L. will forward me a small photograph of the 
painting, giving also a few particulars as to size, 
whether painted on panel or canvas, &c., I will 
endeavour to assist him. 

ANTIQUARIAN ARTIST. 

Lawndene, Wimbledon. 


Priessnitz (7 §. xi. 128, 198).—The ‘ Allge- 
meine Deutsche Biographie,’ vol. xxvi., s.v., men- 
tions November 26, 1851,as the day when Priesanitz 
died, but gives October 4 or 5, 1790, as his birth- 
day. C. W. Erwssrt. 

Boston, Mass., U.S. 


James Lowrner, Eart or Lonspate, 1736- 
1802 (7" S. xi. 307).—The descent of the 
baronetcies enjoyed by the Lonsdale - Lowther 
family is somewhat complicated ; but the follow- 
ing statement will perbaps clear up the matter to 
G. F. R. B.'s satisfaction. 

The baronetcy of Nova Scotia, created in 1640, 
became extinct May 24, 1802, upon the death of 
James, Earl of Lonsdale, the “ bad Earl,” who was 
the fifth baronet of that creation. This baronetcy 
of Nova Scotia was conferred upon the eldest son 
of Sir John Lowther, of Lowther, M.P. for the 
county of Westmorland temp. James I. and 
Charles I., himself John Lowther, of Lowther, 
M.P. for the same county, who died November 30, 
1675, and whose grandson and successor in the 
baronetcy was Sir John Lowther, created May 28, 
1696, Viscount Lonsdale, whose great-grandson 
was the “bad Earl,” at whose death, May 24, 
1802, the senior line and all the honours conferred 
upon it, with the exception of the barony and 
viscountcy of Lowther, created October 26, 1797, 
becanie extinct. 

The second son of Sir John Lowther, of Lowther, 
M.P. for the county of Westmorland temp. James I. 
and Charles I., by name Christopher, of White- 
haven, was created a baronet in 1641, the year 
succeeding that in which his eldest brother received 
the baronetcy of Nova Scotia, and this baronetcy 
became extinct on the death of Sir James Lowther, 
the fourth baronet of that creation, January 2, 
1755. 

Three baronetcies have been conferred upon the 
descendants of Sir William Lowther, of Swilling- 
ton, co. York, the third son of the afore-mentioned 
Sir John Lowther, of Lowther, M.P. 

The first, conferred January 6, 1715, upon the 
grandson of Sir William Lowther, himself “ Wil- 
liam Lowther, of Swillington, co. York,” became 
extinct on the death of his son William, the second 
baronet 

The second, created August 22, 1764, was con 
ferred upon the first cousin of the last named, the 


tev. William Lowther, of Little Preston, Rector 
of Swillington, who had inherited the Swillington 
estate on the death of his cousin, the second 
baronet of the January 6, 1715, creation. This 
clergyman was the father of two sons, one William 
Lowther, bis successor as second baronet, who, on 
the death of the “ bad Earl,” May 24, 1802, be- 
came the heir of the family, and was created Earl 
of Lonsdale April 7, 1807, being the great-grand- 
father of the present earl, who thus is the sixth 
baronet of the creation August 22, 1764; and the 
other, John Lowther, M.P., upon whom the third 
baronetcy was conferred November 3, 1824, which 
is at present held by the third baronet, the father 
of the Right Hon. James Lowther, M. P. 
Freperic LarPent. 

1. He may have been, and very likely was, 
educated at Cambridge without graduating. It 
was common enough in the last century for sprigs 
of nobility to go down without a degree. Doyle, 
though not perfect, is very fairly trustworthy. 

2. The baronetcy of 1640 expired on his death 
in 1802, his successor descending from a brother, 
not a son, of the first baronet. “ Henry, third 
Viscount Lowther,” should read Viscount Lonsdale, 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


foraL Costom (7" S. xi. 268).—The Groom 
Porter was formerly a distinct officer of the Lord 
Steward’s department of the royal household. 
Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, Lord Chamber- 
lain to Henry VIII. from 1526 to 1530, compiled 
a book containing the duties of the officers, in 
which is set forth “the roome and service be- 
longing to a groome-porter to do.” His business 
was to see the king’s lodgings furnished with tables, 
chairs, stools, firing, rushes for strewing the floors, 
to provide cards, dice, &c., and to decide disputes 
arising at dice, cards, bowling, &c. The Groom 
Porter's is referred to as a place of excessive play 
in the seventeenth year of the reign of Henry VIIL. 
(1526), when it was directed that the privy chamber 
shall be “kept honestly,” and that it “be not 
used by frequent and intemperate play, as the 
Groom Porter’s house.” 

John Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ on Jan. 6, 1662, 
says,- 

“This evening according to custom, His Majesty 
opened the revels of the night by throwing the dice 
himeelf in the privy-chamber, where was a table set on 
purpose and lost his 100/. (The year before he won 
1,500) The ladies also played very deep. I came 
away when the Duke of Ormond had won about 1,000 
and left them still at passage, cards, kc. At 
tables. both there and at the Groom-porters, observing 
the wicked folly and monstrous excess of passion amongst 
some losers 
Again, on Jan. 8, 1668, he says: “I saw deep 
and prodigious gaming at the Groom Porter's, vast 
heaps of gold squandered away in a vain and pro 
fuse manner.” Samuel Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ of 


other 


Jan. 1, 1668, says,— 
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“ Having it in my mind this Christmas to do what I | died in 1452, with Margery, daughter and heir of Sir 


never can remember I did, go to see the gaming at the 
Groom Porters, 1 having in my coming from the play- 
house stepped into the two Temple-Halls, and there 
saw the dirty ‘prentices, and idle people playing.” 

From allusions in old plays, it appears that the 
Groom Porter was allowed to keep an open gam- 
bling table at Christmas :- 

He will win you, 
By unresistible luck, within this fortnight, 
Enough to buy a barony. They will set him 
Upmost at the Groom Porter's, all the Christmas. 
Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ III. 

“© happy man ! I shall never need to sneak after a 
lord, to sing catches, to break jests to eat and rook with 
him. I'll get me a pack of fox-dogs, hunt every day, 
and play at the Groom Porter's at night.”— True 
Widow,’ Shadwell, 111. 

“ Paith ! ill company, and that common vice of the 
town, gaming, soon ran out my younger brother's for- 
tune ; for imagining like some of the luckier gamesters, 
to improve my stock at the Groom Porters, | ventured 
on and lost all.” —* Widow Ranter,’ I., Aphra Bebn. 

At the Groom Porter's batter'd bullies play, 
Some Dukes at Marybone bow! time away. 
‘ Town Eclogues,’ iv., Lady Mary W. Montagu. 

The first number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
after describing other ceremonies at Court on 
Twelfth Day, 1731, proceeds :— 

“At night, their Majesties play’d at hazard with the 
Nobility, for the benefit of the Groom Porter; and 
twas said the King won 600 guineas, the Queen 360, the 
Princess Amelia 20, the Princess Caroline 10, and the 
Earl of Portmore and Duke of Grafton several thou- 
sands,” 

Bray, in his ‘ Account of the Lord of Misrule’ 
(Archeologia, xviii. 317), says, George I. and II. 
played hazard in public on certain days attended 
by the Groom Porter. This abuse was removed in 
the reign of George III. 

EverarRD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Three Branches of the Family of Wentworth. 
Loftie Rutton. (Privately printed.) 
Ix a very beautiful volume Mr. Rutton, a well-known 
antiquary, who has already concerned himself with the 
Buckinghamshire Wentworths, brings together mono- 
graphs on the families of Wentworth of Nettlestead, 
Suffolk ; Wentworth of Gosfield, Eesex ; and Wentworth 
f Lillingstone Lovell—all remarkable for historical 
nterest. Some readers may “ pull up” at an apparent 
conflict between the title-page and the preface, as Lil- 
lingstone Lovell appears to be described in the one 
place as being in Oxfordshire and in the other place in 
Buckinghamehire. But Mr. Rutton is too good an 
antiquary to have made a mistake. Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire are mixed up in the neighbourhood, 
and in the case of one manor held by the Wentworths 
the county has been changed ; and it is possible that our 
author has even laid a trap for the unwary critic. The 
three branches of Wentworth here dealt with are all 
descended from the marriage of Roger Wentworth, who 


By William 


Philip Le Despenser of Nettlestead, widow of John, 
Lord Roos. The first of the three branches descended, 
at Nettleetead, through Sir Philip Wentworth and Sir 
Henry Wentworth; the second and the third through 
Henry Wentworth of Codham Hal], Essex—the former 
of these two through his marriage with Elizabeth 
Howard, the mother of Sir Roger Wentworth of Gos- 
field, and first cousin of the first Duke of Norfolk, and 
the latter through Henry Wentworth’s marriage with 


| Joan, the daughter and heir of Robert Fitz-Symond, 


the mother of Sir Nicholas Wentworth of Lillingstone 
Lovell. Of the family of the Wentworths of Nettlestead 
Mr. Rutton rightly says that it was the first Wentworth 
house established beyond the limits of Yorkshire, the 
native county of the family, and it was the most uni- 
formly eminent, for although Lord Strafford of the 
parent stem holds an historical position unapproached by 
uny other member of the family, be was the only one of 
his individual line who rose to eminence. On the other 
hand, the Nettlestead house. ennobled a century earlier 
than the Yorkshire house, held from that time to its 
extinction a prominent position. After glancing at the 
history of the Hugh Despencers, of whom the elder, the 
Earl of Winchester, was the ancestor of all these Went- 
worths, Mr. Rutton traces the history of the Nettlestead 
people through the Wars of the Roses, in which they 
played a most prominent part, and the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, to the creation of the barony of Went- 
worth of Nettlested (sic) for Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
afterwards Lord Chamberlain. The second Lord Went- 
worth was the last Deputy of Calais, and his part in the 
siege and fall of the great fortress is here related, and 
his captivity in France and subsequent acquittal after 
trial tor high treason. The fourth Lord Wentworth of 
Nettlestead was created Earl of Cleveland by Charles I., 
and afterwards commanded the cavalry of the king, and 
led the last charge in the streets of Worcester. At the 
Restoration he was made Captain of the Band of Gentle- 
men Pensioners, and his eon, Lord Wentworth, who 
died in his father’s lifetime, was already Colonel of the 
Guards, and had, indeed, commanded them during the 
exile of Charles II. and at the battles before Tournai 
and at Dunkirk, where they met Cromwell's Ironsides, 
who were then serving with the French under Turenne. 
The barony of Wentworth passed (the earldom becoming 
extinct) to the famous Henrietta Maria Wentworth, the 
love of the Duke of Monmouth’s life. She died broken- 
hearted after his execution on Tower Hill. We have 
sxid enough to show with how deeply interesting a his 

tory the first part of Mr. Rutton’s volume deals. The 
second branch, of which the fortunes are traced, also 
brings us to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, presents ue 
with Queen Elizabeth on a state visit to Gosfield, carries 
us into the story of the Great Oyer of Poisoning after 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower, in 
connexion with which Sir John Wentworth was fined a 
thousand pounds, We next find him commanding a 
portion of Vere’s force in Germany on behalf of the 
Elector Palatine, the son-in-law of James I, after which 
Sir John met with ill fortune, and his direct line ended. 
Gosfield Hall afterwards became for a time the home of 
Louis AVIII., to whom it was lent by its owner, George 
Grenville, also known as Earl Temple, and then as Mar- 
quis of Buckingham. The third tranch of whom the 
fortunes are related is the Puritan branch, descended, 
like both the others, from Roger Wentworth and Mar- 
gery Le Despenser, Lady Roos, and settled at Lilling- 
stone Lovell, at that time in Oxtordsbire, and afterwards 
also at Burnham Abbey. Their history is not lees inter- 
esting than that of the other lines. Sir Nicholas was 
Chief Porter of Calais,and was knighted by Henry VIII. 
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it is a book which ought 


to be in the hands of any man who intends to write on 
any part of Yorkshire. It contains a great amount of 
useful information, and it bas evidently been a labour 
of love with Mr, Smith to tell us all he is able to dig- 
cover concerning the county. Mr. Smith deserves our 
warmest thanks for his full, and, so far as we have tested 
it, perfect index. 


Fortunes rdein DB Less 

by James Hogg. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
A POPULAR reprint of this work is sure to be acceptable, 
Books of the "Self Help’ type appeal! toa very large con- 
stituency. English energy is, in fact, as evident in the 
making of fortunes as it is in the founding of colonies, 
in adventure, or in conquest. This apotheosis of self- 
made men has already won favourable recognition. In 
the handy shape it now assumes it is likely to obtain a 
wide circulation. Portraits of Mr. Isaac Holden, Sir 
Donald Currie, and other millionaires grace the volume. 


Booksellers and List of 
Foreign. Edited by James 


By Varioug Writers, Edited 


tory of Second-hand 

Public Librarves, British and 
Clegg. (Rochdale, Clegg ; London, Stock.) 

Tuts book, of which a third edition now appears, is all it 
pretends to be, and more. Itisa guide to the booksellers 
in Britain, America, Europe, and Australasia, It gives 
a full unt of libraries, a long list of pseudonyms, 
initials, &c., a glossary of terms used in literature and 
the book and printing trades, and much more useful 
information, 


acct 


Tur next meeting of the newly-established Ex Libris 
Society will be held on May 13, place and hour to be here- 
after 1. For particulars of the society readers are 

K. Wright, of 8, Bedford Street, 
f the Western Antiquary. 
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flotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
Ow all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.’ 
NERAL MAXWELI -A slight piece of 
Fon, said in Littré to be derived from the 
ete, which, however is not ordinarily 
naries, 


GE Sayne'e’ 
the ve 4 
Spanish word Sai 
found in Spanish dicti 

{MYMANDER.—Miss Amy Mander isa living personage, 
belonging to a well-known Congregationalist family m 
a Midland town. 

J. Li— 

Alas! how easily thinzs go wrong. 
Mac Donald, imitated, we believe, from Heine. 

u.—P. 328, col. 1, 11. 16 and 17 from bottom, 
* read Coue 43. 
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NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court. Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg kk at we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; am 
to this rule we can make no excey 
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